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Rates. 
ROYAL ACADEMY.* 

In the first announcement of the 1 Aca- 
demy exhibitions, we have seen that al "gene 
paying one shilling for admission were to be pre- 
sented with a “Catalogue gratis.” This admir- 
able arrangement went on for some considerable 
time, for in the Morning Herald of Tuesday, May 1, 
1792, the “Catalogue gratis” is still advertised 
as the tempting addition to the payment of one 
shilling for admission ; but in 1798 the catalogue 
bore the ominous words “{price sixpence],” and 


until the year 1508. There | sited the Works presented by the Academicians on 


were, however, good reasons for a charge to be 


one shilling,” the same charge being ever after- 
wards continued—the catalogue having increased 
- an average of sixty-four pages instead of forty- 
our. 

In 1780 we observe for the first time the fol- 
lowing notice :—“ gg The Pictures are numbered 
as they are placed in the Room. The First Num- 
ber over the Door.” The names of the artists 
were likewise this year placed at the end of the 
catalogue and arranged Aiphabetically, but with- 
out reference numbers to their works. In 1783, 
however, we observe :— Note. The Figures at 
the end of Exhibitors’ Names refer to the corre- 
sponding Numbers in the Catalogue, specifying 
their respective Performances.” In 1800, this 
“note” was omitted, as also the reference num- 
bers, but they were resumed in 1801. 

It was not until the twenty-ninth exhibition, 
in 1797, that the names of academicians, as- 
sociates, and associate engravers were collected 
together and printed at the back of the title-page, 
from whence they were transposed in 1798 to a 
position between the list of exhibited works and 


| the exhibitors’ names at the end of the catalogue, 


where until 1826 they remained. The following 
year, 1827, they were removed to the foremost 
place they now occupy. Until 1808 all members 
of the Academy had their names scattered about 


| the various letters in the alphabetical list of ex- 


hibitors, but in this year the names of the acade- 
micians and associates were sifted and elevated to 
the head of each letter, as we see them at present 


| arranged. In that of the year 1811 we are told 


made : in the first place, the catalogues were be- | 


coming more expensive, the same having increased 
from fifteen pages of printed matter in 1769 to 
forty-four pages in 1798. A second point of con- 
sideration was to be found in the fact that, like 
all other gifts, gratis fine-art catalogues were 
looked upon as mere waste-paper, and therefore 
commonly thrown away by the visitor, either 
inside the exhibition building or outside upon the 
public pavement, and into the neighbouring gut- 
ters, a mode of — certainly not very com- 
limentary to English art, but effectually cured 
by the charge of “ sixpence,” which in 1809, at 

e forty-first exhibition, was increased to “ price 

* Concluded from p. 383. 


that “gg An Agent attends in a Room at the 
Head of the Staircase, to answer Enquiries re- 
specting those Works which are to be Disposed 
of.” This notice, repeated in 1812, changes in 
1813 to “ge Persons desirous of becoming Pur- 
chasers, are requested to apply to the respective 
Artists,” and so it remains every year up to and 
including 1827. 

Also, in 1811, the catalogue for the first time 
revealed the “Council Room, in which are depo- 


their Election.” These works, in 1811, were jifty- 
one in number; in 1812 their exhibition was 
omitted, but returned to in 1813, and so continued 
every year up to and including 1836, at which 
time there were seventy-nine works in the Council 
Room, but the Academy then removing from So- 
merset HBuse to Trafalgar Square, this parti- 
cularly interesting display terminated. 

The opening motto used upon the Royal Aca- 
demy Catalogue was, as we have already seen, in 
Latin, from which language the mottoes were 
selected for the first thirty-eight years, being then 
followed for four years by mottoes in Greek 
while to the ninety-nine catalogues now published 
Latin has supplied sixty-one mottoes and Greek 
seven mottoes. Of the remaining mottoes, three 
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are from the French and two from the German, 
while three are Italian, and twenty-three English. 
The first motto in our native tongue did not come, 
however, until 1812, but then it was, as it should 
have been, from Shakespeare ; thus— 

—— “Nature is made better by no mean, 

But Nature makes that mean: So, o’er that Art, 

Which . . . . adds to Nature, is an Art 

That Nature makes —— 

—— the Art itself is Nature.” 

In 1848, this same quotation, which is given 

from the Winter's Tale, appeared a second time, but 


with the words “ you say” restored to their place | 


in the dotted line, having been from that part of 
the speech cut out in the year 1812. The second 
English motto, 1819, is from Bacon, who says: 
‘PaInTING raises the mind, by accommodating 
the images of things to our desires.” The third 
native motto came in 1827, from Johnson’s cele- 


brated preface to Shakespeare, the same motto | 


being reproduced in 1844. It must not be omitted 
that, in 1848, the immortal Hogarth supplied our 
motto—“True Art can only be learned in one 
School, and that School is kept by Nature!” 
The list of “ honorary members,” that is to say, 


the chaplain, professors of ancient history and | 


ancient literature, secretary for foreign correspon- 
dence, and the antiquary—and which, at the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, contained the 
illustrious names of Samuel Johnson and Oliver 


Goldsmith—having been long enumerated at the | 


bottom of the emician list of names, was in 
1819 elevated to the top of the page, while the 
same year was distinguished by the se forth 
of a page full of “ Regulations for Exhibitors.” It 
was not until 1839—seventy years from the first 
exhibition—that exhibitors were informed that 


“ the Prices of Works to be Disposed of may be | 
communicated to the Secretary ;” while at the | 


same time the public was informed that “ Persons 
desiring to become Purchasers of Pictures, or other 


Works of Art, are requested to apply to the Clerk,” | 
whose whereabout, by 1857, was indicated as — 


being “in the Octagon Room.” In 1865 it was 
for the first time notified to the public that “ A 
Red Star affixed to the Frame denotes that the Pic- 
ture is Sold.” The “Octagon Room,” so long the 
youthful outsider’s artistic Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, commenced its career in 1841, and so con- 
tinued, with but slight intermission, for the next 
fourteen or fifteen years, when the” engravings, 
which had been honoured with a place in the 
“Passage,” were finally elevated to the “ Octagon 
Room,” where the clerk of the price-list keeps 
them company during the period of exhibition. 
To the art-student there are still some few little 


points to be noticed. In the catalogue for 1852_ 


we find it stated that— 


“ Exhibitors of this or last year, being artists by pro- 
fession, viz. Painters, Sculptors, or Architects, and not 


under Twenty-four years of Age, nor Members of oy 


| 
| other Society of Artists, established in London, are 


gible as Associates of the Royal Academy, and ma 
become Candidates, by inscribing their names during th 
month of May and no longer.” 

This notice was finally left off in 1864, but the 
three concluding words, “ and no longer,” were not 
repeated after the year 1852. 

he Royal Academy Catalogue of 1855 reveals 
the existence of an “ Associate Engraver of the 
| New Class,” in the person of the celebrated 
mezzotint engraver, Mr. Samuel Cousins; while 
in 1856 he appeared in the shape of an “ Acade- 
mician Engraver,” an honour in which, by 1858, 
he was joined by the renowned line engraver, Mr. 
George Thomas Doo. And thus the art-student 
has the chief bibliography of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, extending over the time- 
honoured period of one hundred years, 

As before observed, these catalogues are full of 
points ready at any moment to awaken our art- 
reminiscences. Of Mauritius Lowe, already men- 
tioned, many curious notices appear. Dr. Johnson 
was much interested in him; and Boswell, in his 
life of the great lexicographer, has preserved a 
letter written by Dr. Johnson to his friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds on behalf of a vast picture 

ainted by Mauritius Lowe in 1783. “ Poor 

owe met with some discouragement, but I in- 
terposed for him and prevailed,” said Dr. Johnson, 
writing to Mrs. Thrale; while in the letter pre- 
served by Boswell, which the Doctor had addressed 
to the President of the Royal Academy, he ob- 
serves, “upon this work he has exhausted all his 
powers, and suspended all his expectations; and 
certainly to be refused an opportunity of taking 
the opinion of the public is in itself a very great 
hards ip. It is to be condemned without a trial.” 

On the same day (April 12, 1783) Dr. John- 
son also wrote to Barry the painter, interceding 
for the admission of Lowe's hapless picture, 
which was, as Boswell tells us — 


“the Deluge, at the point of time when the water was 
| verging to the top of the last uncovered mountain, Near 

to the spot was seen the last of the antediluvian race, 
exclusive of those who were saved in the ark of Noah. 
This was one of those giants, then the inhabitants of the 
earth, who had still strength to swim, and with one of 
his hands held aloft his infant child. Upon the small re- 
maining dry spot appeared a famished lion ready to 
—_ at the child and devour it. Mr. Lowe told me 
that Johnson said to him— Sir, your picture is noble and 
probable,’ ‘ A compliment, indeed,’ said Mr. Lowe, ‘from 
a man who cannot lie, and cannot be mistaken.’” 


In the Diary of Madame D' Arblay we find that 
lady, towards the end of May, 1781, writing to 
the effect that “there is a certain poor wretch of 
a villainous painter, one Mr. Lowe,” to befriend 


| whom Dr. Johnson had prevailed wu 
Crutchley to sit for his portrait, which Mr. 
| Crutchley not wishing to do, he thought, as he 


| 


| 
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informed our fair diarist—-then Miss Fanny 
Burney—he might 
“as well give the man the money without ; but no, they 
all said that would not do so well, and Dr. Johnson asked 
me to give him my picture. ‘ And I assure you, Sir,’ says 
he, ‘I shall put you in very good company, for I have 
portraits of some very respectable people in my dining- 
room. ‘Ay, Sir,’ says I, ‘ that’s sufficient reason why 
you should “not have mine, for I am sure it has no busi- 
ness in such society.’ So then Mrs. Thrale asked me to 
ive it toher. * Ay, sure, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ you do me great 
ate but pray, first, will you do me the favour to tell 
me what door you intend to put me behind?’ However, 
after all I could say in opposition, I was obliged to go to 
the painter’s, And I found him in such a condition ! a 
room all dirt and filth, brats squalling and wrangling, up 
two pair of stairs.” 

Two years before Miss Burney was thus writing 
Mr. Crutchley’s experience of Lowe's domicile, 
the painter was living at No. 3, Hedge Lane, now 
known as Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall. By the 
scene Mr. Crutchley witnessed at the painter's 
residence he was soon thoroughly overcome ; for, 
as he further informed Miss Burney, he exclaimed 
to the limner — 

“¢Mr. Lowe, I beg your pardon for running away, but 
I have just recollected another engagement ;’ so — 
three guineas in his hand, and then ran out of the house 
with all my might.” 

In the Royal Academy Catalogue for 1783 may 
be observed as an exhibitor “J. Dunthorne, Junr., 
Colchester, Essex,” with two works; and in the 
following year J. Dunthorne, Junr., is accom- 
panied by J. Dunthorne, Senr., both sending pic- 
tures from the same place. The almost solitary 
appearance of these two Dunthornes (father and 
son) is, however, enough to vividly recall Leslie’s 
delightful Life of John Constable, in which it is 
so agreeably shown what part the elder Dun- 
thorne had in influencing Constable’s love of 
landscape painting. Constable we find was not 
indulged with a studio in his father’s house, there- 
fore it was somewhat fortunate that in a cottage 
hard by the elder Constable’s mill there should 
be residing one who, though a painter and glazier, 
nevertheless loved to diversify the painting of 
houses with the painting of pictures. This artistic 
plumber and glazier was John Dunthorne, and 
although Golding Constable did not dream of his 
son becoming a professional landscape painter, he 
seems to have left him at liberty to paint at times 
in the plumber and glazier’s house. 

In the Royal Academy Catalogue for 1809, we 
observe number — 

“259. The celebrated old Roman Tribune, Dentatus, 
be effort against his own soldiers, 
Vide Hooke’s n him in a narrow pass.”— 

This, unnoticeable as it might at first appear 
brings forth the whole of Haydons extrao her 
and unhappy life. The history of this picture of 

Dentatus” its painter has left in the fullest 


details in his Autobiography ; but there is a pas- 
sage well worth ling here, as showing one 
phase of the miseries encountered by the young 
and aspirjng artist in seeing his first picture safely 
delivered at the Royal Academy. 

In connection with the “ Dentatus” picture 
Haydon has had occasion to make mention of his 
friend Leigh Hunt, of whom the painter goes on 
to say — 

“ He was with me when I took itdown to the Academy, 
and, full of his fun, kept tormenting me the whole way, 
saying—‘ Wouldn’t it be a delicious thing now for a 
lamplighter to come round the corner, and put the two 
ends of his ladder right into Dentatus’s eye ? or suppose 
we meet a couple of drayhorses playing tricks with a 
barrel of beer, knocking your men down, and trampling 
your poor Dentatus to a mummy!’ He made me so 
nervous with his villainous torture that in my anxiety to 
see all clear, I tripped up a corner man, and as near as 
possible sent Dentatus into the gutter.” 

To conclude this brief bibliographical notice of 
the Royal Academy Catalogues for ninety-nine years, 
it should be remembered that the first exhibition 
opened with one hundred and thirty-six works, which 
did not attain to and exceed one thousand in num- 
ber—in any particular exhibition—until the year, 
1797, fallin in below the thousand in 1804; 
and so continuing, with but one exception, until 
the year 1817, when the exhibited works rose to 
one thousand and seventy-seven, much about the 
present average. In the year 1855 the number of 
works reached the highest point ever attained— 
namely, fifteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

With the exception, however, of a very few 
numbers having been doubled, and thence marked 
with an asterisk, the total number of works ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy of Arts in the 
ninety-nine years that have now passed away 
appear to be just one hundred and one thousand 
three hundred and fifteen ! Epwin Rorrr, 

135, Ossulston Street, Somers Town, N.W. 


HAMST’S “ HANDBOOK OF FICTITIOUS NAMES.” 


I have been looking through Mr. Olphar 
Hamst’s recently-published Handbook of Fictitious 
Names, and beg to make note of some omissions. 
Some of these he may perhaps supply in the 
second edition of his work. 

He has not mentioned the anonymous author of 
The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family, and 
the six works, which have attained well-deserved 
popularity, that have been since published by the 
same writer, but without hername. They are by 
Mrs. Charles. 

No mention is made of the authors of the fol- 
lowing works :— The Vestiges of Creation; Miser- 
rimus (by Frederick Mansell Reynolds, see my 
note in “N. & Q.,” 2°¢ S. v. 485); Peter Priggins, 
the College Scout, edited by Theodore Hook, with 
other works by the same writer (who I have under- 
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stood was a Mr. Hewlett, of Worcester College, 
Oxford); Vincent Eden, or the Oxonian, b Quip, 
commenced in vol. v. (1838) p. 313, of Bentley's 
Miscellany, and abruptly ended at p. 350 of vol. vi. 
It is a brilliant fragment: its author, as I have 
been informed, was a Mr. Dickenson, a first-class 
man, winner of the Ireland, &c.; and the story of 
his life, as told to me, was remarkable. It may 
briefly be indicated here. He took up a residence 
in London, where he plunged into the depths of 

fligacy ; but, on a certain evening, words that 
foi be in a Wesleyan chapel, into which he 
had entered “to mock,” made so great an impres- 


sion upon him that they changed the current of | 


his life; and he went out as a missionary to a 
savage tribe, by whom he was slain. 
The author of Uncle Sam’s Peculiarities was 


writing at that same period, 1838-9, in Bentley’s | 


| 


Miscellany, Ainsworth’s Magazine, &c. He also | 


is not mentioned. Nor “The lrish Whiskey- 
Drinker,” also a writer in Bentley, and at the 


present time in 7emple Bar: he also, for some | 


time, contributed a very amusing weekly article 
to the Illustrated London News. T have heard his 
arrister’s) name, but it has escaped my memory. 
ere is also that very clever book Paddiana, by 
the author of A Hot Water Cure. Who was he ? 
The book Spirits and Water, published by Mitchell, 
1855, with the author's initials “R. J. L.,” was 
by Mr. Lane, the artist and lithographer ; who was 
the author of another work, Life at the Water 
Cure (1851, pp. 296), to which he appended his 
name. Who were the authors of Malvern as I 


found it, by Timothy Pounce, Esq. (Jas. Black- | 


wood, 1858, pp. 152), and of Three Weeks in Wet 
Sheets (third edition, 1856—it is dated from Bris- 
tol)? “Vaughan Dayrell” is, I believe, a pseu- 
donym. He is the editor of the volume, Weeds 
ay the Isis (Jas. Blackwood, 1856, pp. 153), and 
as contributed to Bentley's Miscellany. Who was 
the author of the anonymous work, Our College: 
Leaves from an Undergraduate’s Scribbling Book 
Earle, London, 1857, 
Aool, by Oliver Oldfellow, M.A. Oxon. (Wesley, 
London, 1857?) The author of the well-known 
Sketches of Cantabs, by John Smith, of Smith Hall, 
Gent., was, I believe, Mr. John Delaware Lewis, 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. He contributed numerous 
articles to The Tram magazine. The anonymous 
author of “Mr. Horace Fitzjersey’s Collegiate 
published in Sharpe's Magazine 
(vol. ii, New Series, Pp. 2438, &c.) during the 
y 


time that it was edited Mrs. 8. C. Hall, was 


pp. 430); also of Our | 


| 


| 


and other works of a classical nature, published 
by Messrs. Ingram, Cooke, & Oo.; alte to te 

neient Cities of the World and The Great Cities 
of the Middle Ages, published by Routledge. 

Of other anonymous shilling “railway books” 
that had a most extensive e, I may mention 
Wedding Gloves and Wedding Rings (Jas. Black- 
wood), which were understood to be by Mr. Alfred 
W. Cole, Barrister, author of Lorimer Littlegood 
and many other works. Boys and their Rulers 
(Cooke, mdon, 1853): this was by Mr, E. 
Ward. Christmas Day, and How it was Spent, by 
Christian Le Ros (Routledge, 1854). “Le Ros 
is an inversion of the author's name, Mr. W, J. 
Sorel, who afterwards published The Caricature 
and My Sister’s Son, a novel, under his own pro: 
name (Saunders, Otley, & Co., 1865). Our Neo 
Rector, edited by Cuthbert Bede (Saunders, Ot- 
ley, & Co., 1861, pp. 297), was written by Mr, 
Wildon H. Binns. innie’s Birthday, other 
Stories for Children, by Marietta, illustrated by 
Cuthbert Bede (Masters, pp. 81), was written by 
Miss Harriette Mary Bradle . The Apple Blossom, 
or a Mother's Legacy, by , ten Titian (Masters, 
pp- 177), was written by Miss Sarah Woodward; 


| who also wrote Peter Noble, the Royalist (Masters, 
Re- 


| 


| 


1862, pp. 63). The Handbook to the Ancient 
mains of Castleacre, Norfolk, by Cicerone, was by 
the Rey. J. H. Bloom, Vicar of Castleacre. The 
Commissioner, or De Lunatico Inquirendo (Orr & 
Co., 1843, pp. 440), was attributed to Mr. G. P. 
R. James, the eminent author. Lever’s Harry 
Lorr appeared as an anonymous work. Who 
was the author of Heliondd, The Memoirs of the 
Stomach, &c.? He was also the writer of. cer- 
tain sketches in Once a Week, since published 
(1862) as a shilling railway book under the title 
of Brighton; the Road, the Place, and the People? 
It was attributed to Mr. Surtees (of “ Handley 
Cross”), though, I fancy, incorrectly. 

The writer who chose the pseudonym “Ik: 
Marvel,” is mentioned at p. 87: although an 
American by birth, he has been resident in Eng- 
land, having been appointed American Consul at 
Liverpool in 1853. To his weird Reveries of a 
Bachelor, published by Bogue, 1852, there is 4 
dedication signed by his proper name “ Donald 
G. Mitchell.” Mr. @. F. Pardon’s pseudonym of 
“Captain Crawley” is mentioned by Mr. Hamst 
at p. 36, and his initials at p. 53. It might also 
have been mentioned that this prolific and useful 
author used the pseudonym of “Quiet George” in 
several of his works, especially those addressed to 


the late) Rev. Theodore Alois Buckley, M.A.,| the young; and that to other more purely ima- 
haplain of Christ Church, Oxford. “He was | ginative works, such as The Faces in the Fire 
also the author of The Adventures of Mr. Syden- | (Jas. Blackwood, 1856, pp. 270), he prefixed his 


ham Greenfinch, by Tom Hawkins, Esq. (Rout- 
ledge, 1854), a shilling illustrated “ railway book,” 
that had a large sale. Mr. Buckley’s name ap- 
pears to the editions of Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey, 


own proper name. Cups and their Customs, a 


anonymous work, published by Van Voorst, was 
the joint production of Dr. Porter of Peterbo 
and (the late) George Edwin Roberts, F.G.8. 
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Letters from a Gentleman in the North of 
pe originally published in 1754, in 2 vols., 
and since republished and much quoted, bore no | 
author’s name, but have been attributed to Cap- 
tain Burt. The Camp of Refuge, published anony- | 
mously by Mr. C. Knight, 1844, is credited to 
Charles Maefarlane, Esq. It appeared in two 
small volumes, forming the first in the series of 
“Qld English Noyelets”; and, in the Introduc- 
tion to it, Mr. Knight explains his reasons for 

iving to the series the name of ‘ Novelets, or 
fittle novels.” Since then, the word has been 
much used ; but here, I imagine, is its birthplace. | 
The Rev. Isaac Williams is mentioned by Mr. 
Hamst (p. 35) among the contributors to The 
Tracts for the Times. He was also the author of | 
the two well-known i, ad poetical works, 

he Baptistery and The Cathedral. 

Whewee Pelham Hardwicke,” author of the | 
comic drama, A Bachelor of Arts, in which Mr. 
Charles Mathews appeared at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Nov. 23, 1853? In the same year, he appeared 
at the same theatre in the comedy of The Law- 
yers, written by Slingsby Lawrence, Esq., author 
of The Game of Speculation. The latter comedy 
was produced at the Lyceum Oct. 2, 1851; and, 
with the spectacular burlesque of The Prince of 
Happy Land, was acted nightly up to the follow- | 
ing Easter—a circumstance which the newspapers | 
of the day stated to be “ unparalleled in theatrical | 
annals.” In his preface to the published comedy, | 
“Slingsby Lawrence” says that he adapted it | 
from a work by H. de Balzac “in less than thir- 
teen’ hours,” and that it was “produced after 
only two rehearsals”; which, probably, was an- 
other circumstance also “unparalleled.” But who 
was Mr. “Slingsby Lawrence”? I believe the 

udonym to have been assumed by Mr. W. H. 
ewes, author of The Life of Goethe, &c., and 
that he was also the writer of the articles in The 
Leader signed “ Vivian.” 

Mr. Hamst does not mention “The Old Bush- 
man,” the Northamptonshire naturalist, traveller 
in Sweden and elsewhere, and correspondent of 
The Field. He died last year; but his name has 
escaped my memory. No mention is made of the 
anonymous author of Miriam May and Crispin 
Ken, novels which, on their publication in 1860-1, 
were placed under Mr. Mudie’s ban, and occa- 
sioned no little excitement thereby. No mention 
is made of the late “Frank Fowler,” author of 
Texts for Talkers (Saunders, Otley, & Co., 1861), 
and other works; or of the American writer 


“ Manhattan,” who, besides his war letters to The 


Standard, published a three-volume novel, Marion 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co., 1866). “Charles Felix” 
is mentioned, but not Barefooted Birdie, by 
T. O'T., edited by Charles Felix (1864). No 
mention is made of “ Quiz,” author of Sketches of 
Young Ladies; or of “Nicholas Wiseman,” the 


singular pseudonym selected by the author of 
Horse Training upon New Principles; Ladies’ Horse- 
manship, and Tight Lacing; by Nicholas Wise- 
man, issued “under the auspices of Propagan- 
dism” (see preface to second edition). third 
edition, W. Clowes & Sons, London, 1852. A 
still more remarkable pseudonym, not mentioned 
by Mr. Hamst, was that of “Beelzebub,” the 
author of a book called IJ Too, published a few 
years since. 

The anonymous author of General Scripture 
Reading, and of a Bedlam poem called Balaam and 
his Ass (Houlston & Stoneman, second edition, 


| 1847, pp. 45), was understood to be the Rev. 


Peter Penson, Minor Canon of Durham. “ R. C.,” 
the author of an excellent History of Huntingdon 


| (Sherwood, Jones, & Co., 1824, pp. 338), was 


Mr. Robert Carruthers, now well known as an 
author. “Eden Warwick,” author of Notes on 


| Noses (Bentley, third edition, 1857), and of The 


Poet's Pleasaunce, is a Birmingham gentleman, 
George Jabet, Esq. ‘+ Philo-Scotus,” author of 
Reminiscences of a Scotch Gentleman, commencing 
in 1787 (Hall, Virtue, & Co., 1861, pp. 362), is 
J. B. Ainslie, Esq., a near relative of Lord Gray 


| of Gray, to whom his book is dedicated. The 


anonymous author of a remarkable little book, 
called Osmé ; or the Spirit of Froust (Parker, 1853, 
bP. 42), was the late Rev. John Bolland, son of 
udge Bolland. Rigdum Funnidos is given by 
Mr. Hamst at p. 52, but with no name of author, 
or rather editor, of Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 
In some years, no name of editor is given; but, in 
several years, the names of Horace Mayhew, Henry 
Mayhew, and Robert B. Brough are given on the 
title-pages. The Fatal Boots, by Thackeray, ori- 
ginally appeared (anonymously) in The Comie 
Almanack, arranged in twelve chapters for the 
several months. It is reprinted in vol. i. of his 
Miscellanies. The author of Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble, and Mabel’s Progress (just published), is, 
I believe, Mrs. T. A. Trollope. 
Perhaps some of the foregoing notes may be of 
use to Mr. Hamst. CUTHBERT Bee. 


“THE RUPERT OF DEBATE.” 

A few weeks ago Sir William Hutt, in a 
speech to his constituents, credited Mr. Disraeli 
with this oft-quoted phrase. It was of course 
easy to show, as was done at the time, that its 
author was Lord Lytton, who used it in his 
satire, Zhe New Timon, to describe Lord Stan- 
ley (the present Earl of Derby). I am not so 
sure, however, that Sir William Hutt was not 
substantially right, and that the germ of Lord 
Lytton’s felicitous phrase is not to be found in a 
speech made by Mr. Disraeli in the House of 
Conmntins in April, 1844 (nearly two years before 
the publication of The New Timon), during one of 
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the an discussions which arose at that time 
out of Mr. Ferrand’s attack on Sir James 
Hogg and the late Sir James Graham in regard to 
the Nottingham election. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said 
that “the noble Lord (Stanley) was the Prince 
Rupert to the Parliamentary army—his valour 
did not always serve his own cause.” CC. T. B. 


Sretta’s Bequest to Srervens’ Hospirat, 

“ The Chaplain’s emoluments consist of 401 a year, 
left for the purpose by Dr. Sterne, Bishop of Clogher, and 
1207. a year, the produce of lands in the county of Meath, 
purchased with a legacy of 1000/. left by Mrs. Esther 
Johnson, the celebrated Stella, whose will contains the 
following remarkable clause :—‘ And if it shall so happen 
(which God forbid) that at any time hereafter the pre- 
sent Established Episeopal Church of this kingdom shall 
come to be abolished, and no longer the national Esta- 
blished Church of the said kingdom, I do declare wholly 
null and void the uest above made, and do hereby 
divest the Governors of the principal and interest, and in 
that case it is to devolve to my nearest relative living.’”— 
The History of Steevens’ Hospital, by Cheyne Brady, Esq. 
M.R LA., Dublin, 1865, p, 24. 

In the event of Mr. Gladstone's resolutions 
being carried to disestablish the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland, the chaplain of Steevens’ Hospital 
will lose 120%. a year; and it will be necessary to 
discover Stella’s nearest relative now living. 
Stella, I believe, died Jan. 28, 1727. 

R. Fatconer, M.D. 

Bath. 

HINTS FOR PRO-EDITORS OF SHAKSPERE. — 

Benevoto Lectort Joannes GeorGivs GRAEVIVS 
SALVTEM Dici1T.—“ Conjecturae saepe fallunt etiam acutis- 
simorum et perspicacissimorum hominum. Fae non sunt 

uamvis corruptis verbis substituendae, nisi ratio sit tam 
liquida, ut ne Pyrrho quidem de veritate possit dubitare. 
Diligenter igitur circumspiciendum, ne imperitorum in- 
terpolationes, hallucinationes, et suspiciones hominum 
doctorum, qui a renatis litteris vixerunt, pro veterum 
scriptorum verbis obtrudantar lectoribus. Id sane cum 
in his, tum in aliis libris, in quibus elimandis elaboravi, 
mihi curae fuit.”— 


“Our old dramatic writers were extremely well ac- 
quainted with nautical terms; this was owing to the 
avidity with which voyages were read by all descriptions 
of people. Great effects were then produced by small 
means, and created a wonderful interest in the public 
mind: the writers, too, of these popular works entered 
into them with their whole soul, and gave a fullness and 

recision to their narratives which are not always to be 
‘ound in those of the present day. I know not how I 
have been drawn on so far; but I meant to say that 
from some cause or other (perhaps from what I last hinted 
at) maritime language is not so generally understood 
now as it was two centuries ago. There is scarcely a 
nautical expression in Shakspeare which is not illustrated 
into obscurity, or misinterpreted.” — William Girrorp, 
1805, 

Grevius acquired much fame as a classical 
annotator, and as professor of history at Utrecht. 


“On accourait & ses says Boissonade, 
| “non pas de toute la Hollande pa Rae mais 


de toute l’Europe.” He survived till 1703,— 
The remark of Gifford occurs in his edition of 
Massinger. It deserves repetition, and is rather 
modestly expressed for one of his stamp. 

Boron Corner, 


Inscriptions. — The following inscriptions are 
found in a garden of the Hétel-Dieu at Lyons: — 
“ Hic jacet 
Eliz. Temple ex parte Patris 
Francisci Lee Regie Legionis 
Tribuni, Necnon ex parte 
Matris Eliz. Lee 
Nobiliasio.orum Comitum 
De Lichtefield Consanguinea. 
Avum habuit Edvardum Lee, 
Comitem de Lichtefield, 
Proavum Carolum II. 
Magne Britannia 
~ Regem. In Memoriam 
Conjugis Carissime 
Peregrinis in Oris (ita 
Sors acerba voluit) hunc 
Lapidem meerens posuit 
Henricus Temple Filius 
Natu maximus Henrici, 
Vicecomitis de 
Palmerston. Obiit 
Die 8 Oct. a.p. 1736, 
tatis 18.” 
Dr. Young's Narcissa would seem to be the 
yours lady mentioned in this inscription; and 
er burial-place, therefore, was at Lyons, as stated 
iy Croft in his Memoir of Dr. Young, and not at 
Montpellier. This inscription, as well as the fol- 
lowing, is copied from a “Collection of Modem 
Inscriptions on Tombstones at Lyons,” appended 
to the Manuel du Bibliophile et de 
Lyonnais (8v0, Paris, 1857) : — 
“ Hic jacet 
Eliz. Danby 
Gulielmi Danby Armig. 
De Swinton in Regno Anglie 
Et in Com. Ebor. 
Filia minor natu. 
Ob. 23 Die Septembris a.p. 1786, 
tat. 32. 
Pietate erga Deum insignis 
Eximiis animi dotibus decorata 
Patientia in diuturno morbo mira, 
Vitam egregiam 
Christiana morte 
Coronavit. 
Sorori dilectissime 
Frater Meerens 
Luctuosum hoe Amoris 
Et Desiderii 
Monumentum posuit.” 
J. Macray.! 
Oxford, 


ANOTHER TREASURE FROM Burier.—As & 
P.S. to the anecdote of Porson I may mention 
that, after hearing it, I looked into the “ Heroic 
Epistle of Hudibras” to see if perchance it con- 
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tained any other treasure; and I found the fol- 
lowing (two lines are left out, and the position of 
two others altered) : — 
* Love, that’s the world’s preservative, 

That keeps all souls of things alive ; 

Which nothing but the soul of man 

Is capable to entertain, 

Controuls the mighty power of fate, 

And gives mankind a longer date: 

The Efe of Nature that restores, 

As fast as time and death devours ; 

To whose free gift the world does owe, 

Not only Earth but Heaven too— 

For what can Earth produce but Love, 

To represent the Joys above ?” 


Hatton, Hounslow. F. P. 


Smornenrne Lunatics.—A lunatic woman 
was recently removed from a Huntingdonshire 
ish to St. Luke’s Hospital, London, and died 
there on the following day. Every poor person 
to whom I have spoken on this subject has told 
me that “at the last, the doctors were obliged to 
smother her. They always does so.” This opinion 
to be universally prevalent in this neigh- 


bourhood. Bebe. 
InscRIPTION ON THE CasTLE oF St. Mato, 
Brirrany.— 


“Quin quen groine ainsi soit-il; c'est mon plaisir, — 
“Whosoever may grumble at it, so let it be; it is my 
re This sentiment found little favour at the 
volution; and the authorities. . . . tried to efface it. 
But the characters may still be traced on a block of 
ev Mounteney Jephson, F.S.A., Walking 
in Brittany, p. 17. 
Grime. 
Lamseta LipraRIans.—I have not seen the 
name of the “Rev. Mr. Ogilvie” mentioned in 
Mr. Txoms's interesting communications under 
this head; and yet, in M. F. Michel's preface to 
the Anglo-Norman poem which he edited (Pick- 
ering, 1837), with the assistance of Mr. Wright, 
on the Conquest of Ireland, mention is made of 
the “Rey. Mr. Ogilvie,” his lordship’s librarian. 
J. Macray. 
SHELLEY: THREE Sons or Lient.—In the 
beautiful allusion to Milton, in the fourth stanza 
of “ Adonais,” Shelley speaks of this godlike 
us as the “third among the sons of light.” 
any one know whom he meant by the other 
two? I presume Dante and Shakespeare; but 
in that case what becomes of Homer? I have 
always considered Milton as completing the quar- 
tette of poets of the first order—Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, “the four archangels of the 
realms of song.” JoNATHAN Bovcuier. 


Iypex To tax “ Acta SanctoruM.”— 

Bibliotheca Historica Medii Wegweiser durch 
die Geschichtswerke des Europiiischen Mittelalters von 
375-1500. Inhaltsverzeichniss zu Acta 

disten. . . von A Potthast. 
Berlin, 1862, 8yo,” 


Some of your readers may be glad to know of 
the above work, which contains an index to the 
lives, not only in the Acta Sanctorum, but in 
several other great collections of medisval bio- 
graphy. It is one of the most accurate and useful 

of reference that I ever consulted. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


A Covupze or Notes on CHavcer.— 
1. Woo was cook, but were 
ynant an an y al his gere.” 
Tales Prologue 353-4. 
In his note on this (Clarendon Press 
Series, Oxford, 1867) Mr. Morris says that “Woo” 
is here an adjective, signifying woeful or sad; 
surely the ordinary interpretation “woe was (to) 
his cook,” &c., is more appropriate. (Compare 
Clerkes Tale, i. 83: “ Wo were us,” &c.) 
2.  “ And in his gir for al the world he fered 
Nought oonly lyke the lovers maladye 
Of Hercos, but rather like manye 
Engendrud of humour malencolyk.” 
Knightes Tale, i. 514-517. 

In the Harleian MS. 7334, from which Mr. 
Morris tells us in his Introduction (p. xliii.) that, 
with the exception of the substitution of modern 
characters for the old English p, 3, and 4, “no 
other deviation has been allowed” in printing 
the text of this volume, Hercos certainly stands 
plainly enough, in defiance both of sense and 
metre; and as Mr. Morris has in many other 
places not hesitated to depart from his own rule 
as above quoted (in several instances without an 
intimation in his notes of having done so), it is 
strange that he has apparently overlooked so pal< 
pable a blunder of the scribe for Hereos (i.e. 
“Eros,” the of love). In his note on this 
verse no allusion is made to the word at all, but 
the whole passage is thus explained : — 

“ And in his manner for all the world he conducted 
himself not like to ordinary lovers, but rather like many 
whose brains were affected by the ‘ humour melancholy’ 
(or a bilious attack).” 

Is it possible that Mr. Morris really takes 
“manye” for the adjective “mary,” instead of 
the substantive (French manie), viz. the madness 
which is engendred, &c. ? F. N. 


Queries. 


Apam or Orteton’s Sayine,—I read in La- 
rousse’s Grand Dictionnaire — 

*“ Adam d'Orleton, prélat anglais, né & Herefort (sic) 
vers 1285, mort en 1375. II fut successivement évéque 
de sa ville natale, puis de Worchester, et enfin de Win- 
chester, D’un esprit intriguant et factieux, il prit une 

rt active aux troubles qui agitérent le regne du faible 

douard II, et mourut aveugle et peu regretté, Les 
historiens rapportent & son sujet une anecdote qui offre 
un trait caractéristique de l’esprit du temps, et rappelle le 
fameux oracle de la sibylle & Pyrrhus, Consulté par les 
conspirateurs qui servaient les yues ambitieuses et cruelles 
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d'Isabelle, femme d'Edouard, savoir s'il convenait 
de tuer ce malheureux prince, le prélat répondit par cette 
rase amphibologique : Edwardum occidere nolite timere 

m est, qui, suivant les repos que l’on observe dans 
l’énonciation de ces mots, présente cette double significa- 
tion: Ne tuez pas Edouard, il est bon de craindre; ou: 
ee pas de tuer Edouard, c’est une bonne ac- 


“ Les historiens” alluded to are evidently Hume 
and Co. I should like to know whether their 
testimony in this case may be taken as absolutely 
definitive. In other words, is the above-men- 
tioned anecdote pure fiction, composed from mere 
hearsay and perpetuated by tradition, or is it a 
fact resting on historical grounds, and proved by 
contemporary chroniclers and other writers ? 

H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 


Acave (MExico.)—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me whether this 
agave, now just going out of flower in the conser- 
vatory of the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
be that agave which produces the intoxicating 
drink called “ pulque,” to the use of which the 
Mexicans are so addicted ? 


Baru.—Can any of your readers inform me 
from what source the following lines, quoted in a 
letter in the Weston Mercury, dated from Dublin 
(1867 —eulogisin ing Bath, its waters, &c., &c.— 
were derived ? — 
calm Combe Down, from loftier Lansdown’s 


eights, 

Bathampton’s, Bathford’s, and Batheaston’s sites 

To Bladud’s sacred fane, whose chiming bells 

Enchant and soothe as truthful Tunstall tells, 

Hibernia’s sons and graceful daughters throng 

And swell with Philomelic strains the song 

Which elders hoar and sere, from east and west, 

In pious chorus raise for Bath and rest!” 

I cannot find the foregoing in Anstey’s Bath 
Guide, or in three more recent publications about 
this locality. INQUIRER. 

Bath, 


Hve Cry ror Lost Brert.—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” favour me with the name and 
address of the present possessor of an ancient little 
Irish bell and shrine called the Bell of St. Connel 
Keel? It is briefly noticed by Mr. Westwood, 
in the fourth volume of Archeol. Camb. p. 15, 1849, 
with a woodcut of the bell, then in the collection 
of the late Major Nesbitt of Ardera, Donegal. 
In 1862, when the Archeological Institute met at 
Worcester, these relics were exhibited there by a 
“Mr. Robert Moore of Birmingham,” and very 
fully described in the Catalogue of the Worces- 
ter Museum. The description was repeated in 
the Journal of the Institute, vol. xx. p. 76. Mr. 
Moore died about a year ago; and at the sale of 
his effects the bell and shrine were purchased at a 
high price by a“ Mr. Cooper of London.” The 


relics are not in the British Museum nor at South 
Kensington ; and I am informed there is no gep. 
tleman of the name at either of those establish. 
ments. The favour of a reply direct or through 
“N. & Q.” will much oblige 
H. T. Extacomsg, 
Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 


Dancrne In Nets.— 

“ They shame not in y* time of diuine sernice to come 
and daunce about the church and without to haue men 
naked dauncing in nettes which is most filthie.” — §, Gos 
son’s School of Abuse, A.p. 1579, 

What is the meaning of dancing in nets? 

H. Fisuwicx, 


Dicconson — Mr. Dicconson was trea- 
surer to Queen Mary of Modena, wife of James 
IL, at St. Germains. Is it known whether there 
are any present representatives of his vy 


Dv Barri.—Memoirs of Madame Du Barri. 
Translated from the French. 1830-31. 4 vols 
12mo (forming volumes 29-34 of a collectiqn of 
Autobiographies). From the preface I s 
that this is a translation of the work included by 
Querard in Les Supércheries Littéraires as a literary 
forgery of Baron Lamotte-Langon. ‘Will some 
correspondent kindly say what amount of au- 
thority the book possesses? It is so thoroughly 
characteristic that one hesitates to consider it a 
mere romance. E, A. Axon, 

Strangeways. : 

Fons BanpvstA.— Who was the first to suggest 
that Fonte Bello, on the slopes of Mons Lucre- 
tilis, was the celebrated Fons Bandusia? 

Cravururp Tait Ramage. 


FRUITS PRESERVED IN Honzy. — Marmontel 
tells us in his Memoirs (not having the work at 
hand, I cannot give reference to the page) that, 
in the farm in which he was born and spent his 
early years, pears were preserved tn honey, without 
the aid of sugar. The discussion in the latter 
numbers of “ N. & Q.” upon our fruits and vege 
tables—when introduced, &c.—has recalled 
fact to my mind, and tempts me to inquire if any 
token of such a method of preserving be trace- 
able in any antiquated English cookery-book, or 
in the culinary traditions of any old farm-house in 
the West country, where apples, pears, and 
honey do so much abound? NoxLt Rapeuirre. 


wish to follow the good 
example of your correspondent A. G., who ex- 
presses a wish through the pages of “N, & Q 
(4" 8.i.121) to com fete an imperfect copy of that 


rare volume, The Examinacyon of Anne 

from other remainders. I have an imperfect copy 
of The Life and Death of Mr. Edmund Genmges, 
S, Omers, by Charles Bascard, an. 1614. All the 
plates are gone except one, and some leaves 


‘ . 
4 


is 
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throughout. At ¥ 13 commences chap. i., which 
has the following heading : — 

« A briefe Relation of the Life and Death of M. Edmvnd 
Geninges, alias Ironmonger, Priest and Martyr, who 
suffered in Grayes-Inne fields the 10 of December in the 
rh Lord 1591, and 34 of the raygne of Q. Eliza- 


I would like to complete it, from other imper- 
fect copies, if such can be found; or, vice versd, 
in the interest of literature, permit others, subject 
to certain lations, to complete from mine. 
There is.a perfect y by the British Museum, on 
the fly-leaf of which the following note is in MS.: 

“This book, with the plates, being very rare, was sold 
at Gordonstoun’s sale for 16/. 16s. 0d., and Nassau’s for 
121. 5s. 0d.” 

The entire book is only a 4to, pp. 102. 

EoRGE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

Gessyer’s Mittrary Prints.— What is the 
value of Gessner’s military prints? They are a 
sort of mezzotinto, and very well coloured. They 
came out about seventy years since, and are most 
of them very spirited drawings of attacks by Con- 
tinental cavalry. I have heard that Gessner was 
a brother of “ Death of Abel” Gessner, and that 
he lived in London. Can any one tell me the 
number of his prints ? fe 


Davrp Gray, authorof “ The Luggie "and other 
— On the title-page of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 

illiant volume of “ ys” (just out) appears 
a vignette portrait of this lamented young poet. It 
would be satisfactory to many admirers if Mr. 
Buchanan gave his authority for it, as it in nowise 
resembles Gray, and as his family and familiar 
friends know of no portrait of him. It seems a 
pity to palm off so silly-looking a head as the 
genuine “presentment” of one who really looked 

he was. A. B. GRrosart. 

Blackburn. 

Iron Putrrt.—Is there any example of such an 
one now known ? 

“ Adjoyning to the lower part of the great window in 
the west end of the said _ was a fair iron pulpit, with 
bars of iror for one to hold them by going up the steps 
into the pulpit.”— Rites of Durham, p. 80 


Yaxley. 
James Brary.—James II.’s brain was de- 
ted in‘an urn; and kept at the Scotch Colle 
im Paris. “This urn was said to have been lost in 
the French Revolution, but there is some reason 
for doubting this assertion, Could any of your 
ers give any authentic information as to its 
disappearance ? E. T. 
JiNetine Law.—A friend showed me the other 
day the following jingle, taken from some old law- 


W. #H.S. 


“ Swpe recordare si debes wdificare 
Ut poteris stare cum eam vis reparare.” 


which I did into English for him in this rough 
fashion— 
“ Take heed ere you begin to build 
Castle, pig stie or stable, 
That you leave around fair standing ground, 
That mend them you may be able.” 
I should like to know where the Latin comes 

from. A Lorp o¥ a Manor. 


“Tae Liverroor Privateers.”—Can any one 
furnish me with the words of a popular old son 
called “The Liverpool Privateers,” written, Ishoul 
suppose, some eighty years ago (or longer)? One 
verse only I retain in my memory : — 

“We gave them a broadside, which made them for to 
wonder 
To see their masts and rigging come tumbling down 
like thunder ; 
We drove them from their quarters, no longer could 
they stay, 
Our guns so smartly played their part, we showed 


them British play. 
P. M. Taytor. 


Genera McCrettax, the newly-appointed 
American Minister to the Court of St. James's, 
was lately reported to be a cousin of the late Lord 
Clyde, and as such entitled to a share of the 
Banda and Kirwee prize-money. This statement 
has been partly contradicted in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. Is there any relationship between the cele- 
brated American and Alexander McClellan (knight 
in Lennox), who is +‘ -¥= to have killed the 
Duke of Clarence at the battle of Baugé, and, 
having taken the coronet from off his head, sold it 
to Sir John Stuart of Darnley for 1000 —_ 

L, 


Passace in Tennyson: “ Penpracoy.”—Will 
some Welsh reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly inform 
me whether the word dragon, used in combina- 
tion with pen in the name Pendragon, has an 
reference to the English word dragon (draco) 
The Welsh for draco is, I believe, draig, and 
dragon in Welsh means chieftain, general; so I 
had always supposed that Pendragon meant head 
of the generals, generalissimo, But Lae gr in 
his Idylls of the King (Guinevre, p. 246, ed. 1859), 
plays upon the word Pendragon, as if the last 
two syllables of the name were equivalent to the 
English word dragon (draco): — 

“Once more, ere set of sun they saw 

The dragon of the great Pendragonship, 
That crown’d the state pavilion of the king, 
Blaze by the rushing brook or silent well.” 

I may at once disclaim familiarity with the 
Welsh language. My knowledge of it is infini- 
tesimally small, and I can barely stumble through 
a sentence by the help of my dictionary. 
JAYDEE, 


Prcrvrss oF THE it not strange 
that one of the most striking features of this re- 
markable beast should so often be misrepresented 
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in his portraits, even by those artists who profess 
to draw him from the life? How often do we 
not see him represented with hocks on his hind 
legs like those of the horse, instead of with knees 
like those of man. Old Aristotle knew better than 
this :—" Kduwre ra dnlotia oxérn Gowep bv Ipwros.” 
A notable instance of the mistake is to be seen in 
the Illustrated London News of the 7th ult., in 
the picture of the elephant procession on occasion 
of the Durbar at Lucknow. Can such a sketch 
have been made on the spot ? J. Gp. 


PsycuicaL PHEnomMEnon. — Can any of your 
readers refer me to the writings of ‘any author 
who may have alluded to a peculiar mental faculty 
which is the subjéct of a story in Once a Week, 
entitled “The Fatal Gift”? The “peculiarity” 
which is referred to consisted in the power pos- 
sessed by the hero of the tale of divining the 
thoughts and motives of other persons. 

PsYcHOLOGIST. 

REFERENCES WANTED. *— 

42. Celsior exsurgens pluviis, nimbosque cadentes 

Sub pedibus cernens, et cca tonitrua calcans. 

43. Roseis affusa labellis gratia. 

44. Vere suos amat et severe Deus. 

45. Nullam posse esse sine Deo bonam mentem. 

46. Non vacant bonz mentis. 

47, Natura vexata prodit seipsam. 

48. Virtus est quod determinaverit vir prudens. 

49, O vite tuta facultas 

Pauperis augustique lares! O munera nondum 
Intellecta Deim. — Lucan ? 

50. Raro aut nunquam vidi clericum peenitentem. 

51, Spernit que patitur dum que sperat attendit. 

52. Intra te ora, sed vide prius an sis templum Dei. 

53. Timor Dei sagitta est configens omnia carnis desi- 
deria.—S. Bern. 

54. Who first divided Theology into Archetypal and 
Ectypal, “ Theologia viatorum et comprehensorum ” ? 

Iam much obliged to F. C. H. and the other 
correspondents who have answered some of my 
recent queries. With regard to No. 1, “ Nisi 
credideritis,” &c. I have since found two 
in S. Bernard, where it is quoted, viz. E . 338, 
§ 1; and in Cant. Serm. 48, § 6. In bal cones 
the Benedictine edition supplies the reference, 
Isai. vii. 9, but gives no intimation of its not 
being the Vulgate Version. As to No. 31, “Do- 
mine, hic ure, ede, modo ibi parcas,” I have at 
least 7 books where it is quoted, amongst 
others Bishop Taylor (Eden’s ed. iv. 485), but 
find no reference anywhere beyond the bare men- 
tion of S. Austin. The other fay, however, I 
discovered a clue to it, which I cannot at present 
follow up, having no complete edition of S. Aug. 
Op. within reach. This oft-quoted sentence seems 
to be a summary of S. Austin’s expansion or para- 
phrase of Job vii. 20. I find the whole e 
ee and without definite reference) in 

is of Granada’s Memorial, 1. 11. c. x. Q. Q. 


* Continued from 4 §. i, 171. 


“ Romp anp Krpngy Man.”—Looking over an 
Anglo-French-German dictionary, clearly com- 
piled by a German, I came upon the above, 
translated as “village musician, fiddler—méné. 
trier du village, dorffiedler. Where on earth did 
he get the expression? In a tolerably discursive 
course of reading, I have never met the phrase 
nor heard it. If it be real, perhaps some corre- 
spondent will oblige A. L. M. 

Lairg, N. B. 

Surveyors or Crown Lanps Recorps. — In 
Mr. dy of He of and 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. vol. iii. part 11. 
p- $73, Seal is described thus : — 

“John Boller and John Hales of Princes Risbo x 
Bucks. Writ to appear before the Surveyors of Crown 
Lands, and others of the Council, at Westminster, in the 
Prince's Council Chamber, on the morrow of the Ascen- 
oe to answer to such articles as shall be objected against 

em.” 

Some other documents of similar nature ap- 
pear in the calendars. I am very anxious to 
ascertain, for an antiquarian purpose, where the 

roceedings in this and similar cases are to be 
ound. The Records of the Surveyors of Crown 
Lands are surely preserved somewhere. 
Epwarp 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Wak CHariots or THE ANCIENT Britors.— 
“ Oh, Didius, had you proved their mortal rage ; 

The desperate fury of their wild assault,— 

Not Scythians, not fierce Dacians, onward rush 

With half the speed ; not half so swift retreat. 

In chariots fanged with scythes they scour the field, 

Drive through our wedged battalions with a whirl, 

And strew a dreadful harvest on the plain.” 

Ambrose Philips, The Briton, Act I. Se. 1. 
“ Rapid the Briton hurls the bolts of war, 

Mounted, like Fate upon his scythed car, 

Resistless scours the plain, and bursts the files 

As mad tornadoes sweep the Indian isles, 

The — and hooks with mangled limbs hung 

round, 

Yet quick, and writhing ghastly with the wound: 

Above the maddening wheels in torrents pour 

The oe smoking streams of human gore. 

While, high in air the sighs, and shrieks, and groans, 

Ascend, one direful peal of mortal moans.” 

Richards, The Aboriginal Britons, Oxford 
Prize Poem, 1791. 

I quote the above as fair specimens of the gene- 
rally-received descriptions of ancient British war- 
fare. Have they ever been scientifically examined? 
I do not ask for evidence, which is abundant, but 
for possibility. I have seen great varieties of such 
chariots in pictures; some with scythes attached 
to the bodies; other with cutting instruments on 
the wheels. But I ask, is a charge of such vehicles 

ible? A chariot was a cart without springs. 
ould one of sufficient strength to be driven on 
an unmacadamized road go fast enough to be dan- 
gerous to a cohort? The Romans carried javelins, 
, and the horses were good marks. A wound to 
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one must have stopped the chariot ; and a log of 
wood or @ fascine under the wheel must have 
upset it. Ican hardly suppose that these objec- 
tions have not been taken and discussed, but in 
every book I have seen in which chariot warfare 
is mentioned no doubt of its reality is expressed. 

These difficulties occurred to me very many years 
ago, and wishing to have the — of a practi- 
cal man, I stated them to Joe Walton, by whose 
side I was sitting on the box of the ‘“ Cambridge 
Fly.” He was reputed the best driver in Eng- 
land, but was a man of few words. All he said 
was, “Queer stuff they teach you young gentle- 
men!” and “ All gammon!” Some years later 
I frequently sat by William Bowers, commonly 
called “ Black Will” of the “Oxford Alert.” He 
was a first-rate driver and an amusing companion. 
I listened to his stories, of which ae had many and 
good, and he discussed with me the war-chariots, 
which he pronounced “ unpossible to drive fast 
over good level ground, and as for a charge, why 
the yeomanry would be too much for them.” 

Very likely all this has been written about and 
settled long ago, and I have not been able to find 
the books. Ifso, I shall be glad to have a refer- 
ence; and if not, I hope some military or scientific 
correspondent will give his opinion. H. B.C. 

U. U, Club. 

Low Smpze Wrixpows.—One theory as to the 
origin of these windows is, that they were used 
for acolytes to pass the thurible through for the 
Sew ge of having the charcoal burnt up to a red 

eat before the incense was put on. I should like 
to know the authorities for this theory. 
Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


Queries with Answers. 


Booxer-Biakemore. — In the Gent. Mag.1858, 
v. 653, I find that this gentleman was author of 
A Treatise on the Mineral Basin of South Wales, 
and A Letter to the People on the Revenues of the 
Church. Can you oblige me with exact copies of 
the pt of these two publications, or any 
other bibliographic information. Was Mr. Thos. 
Wm. Booker-Blakemore an M.P. in 1835 ? 

Tomas. 

1, Powis Place, W.C. 

[ Thomas William Booker-Blakemore, M.P. for Here- 
fordshire, who died on Nov. 7, 1858, of apoplexy, at 
the age of fifty-seven, was a son of the late Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D, and F.R.L.S., Vicar of Dudley, Worces- 
tershire, and Rector of Tedstone Delamere, county of 
Hereford, by Anna, daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Blakemore, Darlaston, Staffordshire, and sister of the late 
Mr. Richard Blakemore, sometime M.P. for Wells, Somer- 
set. He was born September 28, 1801, and married in 
1824 Jane, daughter of the late Mr. John Coghlan, an 


officer in the army. He was an active magistrate and 
a deputy-lieutenant for the counties of Hereford and 
Glamorgan, and was high sheriff of the latter county 
in 1848. He was first elected in the Protectionist interest 
as M.P, for the county of Hereford on the death of Mr. 
Joseph Bailey, eldest son of Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., of 
Glan Usk, M.P. for Brecon. Mr. Booker assumed the 
additional name of Blakemore in 1855, on succeeding to 
the estates of his uncle mentioned above. Mr. Booker- 
Blakemore was well known as one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Protectionist party in the House of Commons, 
Our correspondent will find his literary works entered in 
the new Catalogue of the British Museum under the name 
of Booker, with the exception of his Letter on the Revenues 
of the Church.] 


Tomas Sprat, ARCHDEACON oF RocHESTER. 
It appears from a sermon preached before the Sons 
of the Clergy in December, 1705, and published 
the same month, that he had entered into orders 
since the meeting in the preceding year. He was 
therefore made deacon, priest, and archdeacon by 
his father (the bishop) within the year. Can any 
one inform me whether he became distinguished 
afterwards proportionately to his rapid prefer- 
ment? His sermon is an excellent one; perhaps 
not his own composition. T. B. P. 

[ The personal history of the son of the versatile Bishop 
of Rochester is singularly illustrative of the disposal of 
the higher church preferments during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Thomas Sprat, the younger, was no sooner ad- 
mitted into orders, in 1704, than he was appointed vicar 
of Boxley in Kent, prebendary and archdeacon of 
Rochester, and rector of Stone in Kent. Upon the death 
of Dean Aldrich in 1710 he was elected a Busby trustee ; 
installed prebendary of Winchester, Nov. 18, 1712, and 
of Westminster, Sept. 29, 1713. He died on May 10, 
1720, and lies buried near to his father in the south aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, where there is a tabular monu- 
ment erected by John Friend, M.D., physician to Queen 
Caroline, to the bishop, and also to his son, It is prin- 
cipally remarkable for the length and latinity of the in- 
scriptions, (Neale’s Westminster Abbey, ii. 234.) That 
on the tomb of the archdeacon is as follows :—*“ Here also 
desired his own ashes to be placed near those of his happy 
father, Thomas Sprat, A.M., archdeacon of Rochester, 
prebendary of Rochester, Winchester, and Westminster, 
who had learned from his childhood to cultivate all that 
is liberal in literature and in life: emulating the virtues 
of his great father, he lived not, alas! to attain his years. 
He died May 10, a,p. 1720, aged 41. To mark his great 
love of the one, and his great respect for the other, John 
Friend, M.D, made this monument sacred to the memory 
of both.” ] 


Boston 1571, erc. —In a volume 
of poetry by Miss Jean Ingelow there is a poem 
on “The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 
1571.” The subject is the death of a woman and 
two of her children by drowning, and the laying 
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of the three bodies the next morning by the tide 
at the door of their former residence. This is 
ge from some legend of the period. I should 

obliged if any one would supply some infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The bells of the church tower are stated to 
have rung out “the Brides of Mavis Enderby,” as 
a warning to the sailors. Is this some particular 
chime known by that name? and why is it thus 
named ? E. W. 


[ Miss Ingelow’s poem is no doubt founded on that most 
dreadful calamity which befell Boston and its neighbour- 
hood on October 5, 1571, owing to a violent tempest of 
wind and rain, which seems to have been productive of 
equal damage both by sea and land. Holinshed gives 
an account of this awful visitation, which is quoted by 
Pishey Thompson in his History of Boston, p. 68, edit. 
1856, fol. A query respecting the tune of “ The Brides 
of Enderby” appeared in “ N. & Q.” S, v. 496, but 
elicited no reply, } 


Mriton.—In 1642 appeared — 

“ An Argument, or debate in Lavy, of the t qves- 
tion concerning the Militia as it is now settled by ordin- 
= of both the Houses of Parliament. By J. M. C. L.” 

This work, bristling with legal references, is 
entered in Mr. Bohn’s edition of Lewndes as a 
production of John Milton’s. That Milton had 
any share in writing it, I should hesitate to be- 
lieve, unless strong evidence could be brought 
forward in proof. Has not Mr. Bohn been de- 


_ceived by the initials on the title-page? The 


Catalogue of the British Museum Library (1814) 
assigns the work to John Marsh, of whom no 
account is to be found in the ordinary English 
biographical dictionaries. The Bibliographer’s 
Manuai is so carefully compiled and edited, that 
it is a duty to point out any errors which may be 
found in a work of so great value and authority. 
W. E. A.A, 

Joynson Street, Strangeways, 

[The authority for attributing this work to John Marsh 
is George Thomason, the collector of the Civil War Tracts 
now in the British Museum, who has written the name on 
the title-page as well as at the end of the address “ To the 
Reader.” We are more inclined to attribute it to John 
March, a legal writer of that time, who is noticed in 
Wood's Athena (Bliss), iv. 374, and whose works are in- 
correctly attributed by Watt to John March, Vicar of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne.. Who, was the author of Marsh 
his Mickle Monument, raised on 

Shepherds’ Talkings, 
In Moderate Walkings, 
In Divine Expressions, 
In Humane Transgressions. 
Anno Dom, 1645” ?] 


Snort-Hanp.—In 1866 a n per mentioned 
an institute had been organised in on. Who 


are the officials? what are the rules? where the 
office? Recent articles in your publication sug. 
gest the queries ? Aw 


{The members of the Short-Hand Writers’ Association : 
meet every Monday evening at Dick’s Coffee House, in» 


Fleet Street, whetp Steele, from his lodgings in Shire 
Lane, conducted the Fwaddlers, commemorated in The 
Tatler.) 


Bank or THE Rest.—What is the 
exact character of this fund, and whence is the 
origin of its name ? Rosticvs, 

(* The Rest,” or reserve fund, was originated in 1722; 
“This year,” says Mr. Francis, “may be regarded as 
somewhat memorable, In all commercial bodies a re- 
serve fund, in proportion to the importance of the 
nership, is desirable, Unexpected liabilities and losses 
must frequently take place, and periods of difficulty, 
demanding extensive capital, must occasionally arise, 


The dividends of the corporation had hitherto varied con-’ 


siderably, as extra losses could ouly be met by decreasing 
the interest. If such claims occurred in the earlier part of 
the half-year, it is probable that they were only to be met 
by disposing of valuable securities at a serious sacrifice, 
That some such cause was in operation is evident, from 


the Bank, for the first time in its history, maintaining a’ 
reserve fund, which, under the name of rest, has in-’ 


creased with the business of the house, and has frequently 
proved of invaluable service.”—History of the Bank. of 
England, third edition, p. 146.]} 


Replies. 


RICHARD CRASHAW : HIS TRANSLATIONS, ero, 


(4 S. i. 208, 280.) 


Mr. Jonn Avpis, Jun., mentions the criticism 
upon Crashaw in the Ret ive Review, vol. i. 
p. 225 («N. & Q.” 4" 8S. i. 280), and I wish to 
remind him of the exquisite biography of the same 
ory the late Robert Aris Willmott an 
the English Sacred Poets, 2 ed.), , like 
Richard Crashaw himself, was “a mixture of 
tender, gentle thoughts, and suitable expressions.”* 
Mr. Willmott, to whose most graceful pen we owe 
so much that is pure, tender, lovesome, and filling 
our hearts with sweet emotions, has “ after an 
anxious search in all the accessible sources of in- 
formation” only been able to. teli “little of one 
of whom every lover of poetry must. desire to 
know so much.” (Vide Lives, &c., 2d. ed. 1839, 
p. 301.) But the “little” he has given is 90 
charming and eful, that all those who have 
not read this biography will be pleased to have 
their attention drawn to it. It contains. amongst 
other interesting matter the letter of Pope, m 


* Pope's criticism on Crashaw’s poetical character, in & 
letter to his friend Henry Cromwell; Literary 
spondence, vol. i. p. 302. 
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which Crashaw’s “poetical character has been 
drawn at senaiderable length,” Pope having evi- 
dently been struck by our poet’s “own natural 
iddle-way ;” for he tells his friend Henry Crom- 
well, whose curiosity had been moved by Pope’s 
mention of Crashaw, that “ having read him twice 
or thrice, I find him one of those whose works 
may just deserve reading.” Mr. Willmott is right 
that Pope’s criticism, “ while itis generally fair to 
the letter of Crashaw’s poetry, is unjust to its 
init, and must have been written in forgetful- 
ness of his peculiar temperament and disposition.” 
ide Lives, &c., p. 313.) Not alone the praise in 
’s letter, but the letter hout, is cold and 
id. Pope borrowed from Crashaw, and ac- 
knowledged it; but everyone must agree with Mr. 
Willmott that such phrases as “a neat cast of 
verse,” and “none of the worst versificators ” 
[which occur in Pope's letter], are not surely 
applicable to the translator of the Sospetto di 
erode and the Prolusion of Strada, (Vide Lives, 
&e., p. 312.) 
r. Willmott has given several parallel 
of Crashaw's translations and of the Italian 
original, amongst others one of the fourth line in 
the stanza transcribed by J. H. C. (“ N. & Q.” 
4% §, i, 200) :— 
“ Bow our bright heads before a king of clay ? ” 


In Italian it reads thus :— 

“Che pit pud farmi omai chi la celeste 
Reggia mi tolse, e i regni i miei lucenti ? ” 

This stanza is taken from the eg og Satan, 
and réads, Mr. Willmott observes, “ like a copy 
by Milton ;” and a similar assertion is made by 
Campbell in his “ Notice” of Crashaw, when he 
says 

“If it were not grown into a tedious and impertinent 
fashion to ‘discover the sources of « Paradise Lost, one 

be tempted to notice some similarity between the 
speech of ‘Satan in the Sospetto di Herode of Marino 
which Crashaw has translated), and Satan’s Address to 

Sun in Milton."—(Vide Campbell’s Essay on Engli 
ee ee Poets ; London, 1848 ; 


These parallel passages in English and in Italian 
have been inserted by Mr. Willmott in order to 
show that Crashaw’s was not a mere translation, 

but that many parts of it are enriched by the 
fancy of Crashaw.” (Vide Lives, &e. p. 313.) 
Whe will not give, for instance, the laurel-branch 
to the translator : 


“ Heaven saw her rise, and saw Hell in the sight, 
The field’s fair eyes saw her, and saw no =, 
But shut their flowery lids for ever.” 

“ Parvero i fiori intorno, e la verdura 

‘Sentir forza di peste, ira di verno.” 


And one more example, taken from Crashaw’s 
ada tation of Dies Ira, dies illa, to justify Mr. 
Willmott’ remark that the poet did not merely 


translate. In speaking of this Dies Ire, Mr. 
Willmott writes :— 


“ But to style Crashaw’s poem a translation, is scarecl 


to render justice to its merits; he has expanded the ori- 
ginal outline, brightened the colouring, and enlivened 
the expression.”—(Vide Lives, &c., p. 317.) 


I transcribe but one verse :— 

“ Hear’st thou, my soul, what serious things 
Both the Psalm and Sybil sings, 
Of a sure Judge, from whose sharp ra 
The world in flames shall pass away ? 

“ Dies Ire, dies illa, 
Crucis expandens vexilla 
Solvet Seclum in favilla.” * 


But not alone as a ¢ranslator ought Crashaw to 


be studied and appreciated. Mr. Willmott speaks 
so truly of the “ pastoral sweetness ” in the “ Hymn 
of the N 

could more truly and more justly appreciate that 
delightful sweetness than the author of Plea- 
sures of Literature and Summer Rambles in the 


ativity, sung by the Shepherds,” for who 


Country? How exquisitely, for instance, this 


stanza runs :— 7 


“Yet when young April’s husband-showers 
Shall bless the fruitful Maia’s bed, 
We'll bring the first-born of her flowers 
To kiss thy feet and crown thy head. 

To thee, dread Lamb! whose love must keep 

The shepherds, while they feed their sheep. 


And to conclude with some exquisite lines from 


his “ Hymn to the Morning” :— 


Again a fresh child of the buxom morn. 

Heir of the Sun’s first beams, why threat’st thou so ? 

Why dost thou shake thy leaden sceptre? Go, 

Bestow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 

Sickness and sorrow, whose pale lids ne’er know 

Thy downy finger ; dwell upon their eyes, 

Shut in their tears, shut out their miseries!” 
Hermann Kinprt. 


FONS BANDUSLZ. 
(4 i. 336.) 
Having been a warm lover and admirer of 


Horace ever since I could read him, it is no 
wonder if I perused Dr. Ramaee’s account of his 
a gw in search of the true Fons Bandusize 
wi 


no little degree of interest. But if 1 under- 


stand that gentleman’s paper rightly, he has not 
read Chaupy’s work; but taken his notice of the 
site of the fountain from the quotation given in 
Dr. Milman’s note, which, Aowever correct as far 
as it goes, by no means tells the whole story. I 
do not know if Chaupy’s work is become. scarce ;f 


* For the benefit of German students, I may be allowed 


to mention here a ‘beautiful German adaptation of the 
Dies Ire, by Ignaz Heinrich von Wesseuberg (b. 1774, d. 


1846), in terza rima. I also give the first verse :— 
“ Furchtbar wird der Tag sich réthen, 
Kund gethan von dea Propheten, 
Der die Welt in Staub wird treten.” 


+ 8 vols, 8vo, Rome, 1767-1769. 
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sure I am that it was very carelessly printed ; and 
some time since I was obliged to buy three copies 
of it before 1 could obtain a complete one, the 


Having thus of Fonte Bello, 
goes on to relate how he had accidentally dis 
covered the true situation of the Fons Bandusip 


same sheet in the second volume being deficient | by means of an entry in the Bullarium, with » 


in two of them. 
apology for now giving his o 
own words, 

After noticing that there are but two ; 
in Horace’s writings in which he refers to his 

ion of a spring, viz. his ode to the fountain 
Bandusia, and his mention of a spring in the 
epistle to Quinctius, in which he sketches his 
Sabine farm— 

“ Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 
Frigidior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus, 
Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo,” 

( &pist. 1. xvi. 12.) 
Chaupy continues, that, supposing the two to be 
one and the same spring, known 2 the name of 
Fonte Bello, on the supposed site of Horace’s villa, 
he went in search of the latter : — 

“ D’aprés le nom de Fonte bello, c’est & dire de Belle Fon- 
taine, que mes perquisitions & Lieence me firent connoitre, 
je me rendis au lieu que le portoit, et j’y trouvois une 
eau abondante, qui tomboit d’un roc couronné d’arbres 
dans un superbe bassin d'une sorte de marbre que l'eau 
s'étoit fait doutne par sa chute ; les rochers qui forment 
le lieu ne le rendent pas seulement de la plus belle 
horreur, ils écartent invinciblement tous les rayons du 
soleil ; ce qui y forme un frais capable de tenir contre les 
plus chaudes saisons. Le lieu de Fonte bello & tous ces 
titres ne put qu’étre le lieu le plus délicieux pour le 
maitre du chateau antique découvert & portée duquel il 
se trouvoit, et qui pouvoit étre rendu du plus facile 
usage pour lui, tout impraticable qu’il est présentement. 
Comme ces titres méme —— justement les 
caractéres qu’Horace fait de la Fontaine de Blandusie, je 
n’hésitai pas & prononcer que la fontaine qui les offroit 
étoit sans difficulté la Fontaine de Blandusie méme, Le 
nom de Fonte bello ne contribuoit pas a affoiblir cette idée, 
puisque s’il n’étoit pas relatif au nom ancien, il exprimoit 
au moins le mérite de l’objet qui l’avoit porté. Ce juge- 
ment que je formai & ma premitre visite de Fonte bello, 
se soutint dans une seconde, qui eut pour objet d’en faire 
prendre le dessein, pour en orner mon ouvrage par un 
peintre trés-habile, qui trouva l’endroit le plus frappant 
qu'il eit vu. Mais comme dans l'une et l’autre de ces 
occasions, je n’avois vu que la chute d’eau, au-dessus 
de laquelle les embarras du lieu ne permettoient de 
monter, je n’étois pas content. 
retourner une troisitme fois & Fonte bello, avec la résolu- 
tion d’en voir la source malgré tous les obstacles, J’exé- 
cutai ma résolution, et je trouvai que ma fameuse fontaine 
de Blandusie n’étoit pas méme une fontaine. Non seule- 
ment la superbe chute s’étoit transformée en quelques 

filets d’eau, mais en me faisant jour & travers les 
ronces et les épines, je découvris que ce peu d’eau méme 
n’étoit pas une eau de source ; que ce n’étoit que l’eau qui 
découloit de tous les lieux des environs, abondante dans 
les tems humides, et qui se réduisoit p ue a rien 
lorsque la saison devenoit sche, ainsi qu’elle I’étoit alors, 
Le lieu demeura & mes yeux ce que j’ai dit que la nature 
Yavoit formé aux autres mais il ne que 
cesser entitrement de paroitre celui que Horace n’avoit 
chanté que comme une fontaine. Fonte bello étoit cepen- 
dant la seule eau qui efit pu étre prise pour la fontaine 
de Blandusie dans toute la vallée de Licence.”—Chaupy, 
iii. 86¢ -363, 


And this may be my ground of | copy of which he had just been enrichi 
rvations in his | 


Je me déterminai a | 


été commencée. 


his 
lib On looking over this, he says he found 
a Bull of Pope Pascal II. of the year 1108, which 
not only mentioned by name the town of Ban- 
dusium, but spoke of a cburch called that of $8, 
Gervais and Protais as being situate at the Foun- 
tain Bandusia within the limits of Venusia.* And 
he adds that his inquiries upon the subject had 
produced the information — 

“que léglise de SS. Gervais et Protais étoit d’un liew 
& six milles de Venose, appelé Palazzo par le discours 
commun, mais dont le vrai nom étoit des deux Saints— 


a distance agreeing pretty well with that men- 
tioned by your correspondent. Chaupy’s anti- 
quarian zeal took him to the spot,—a journey, as 
he says, of more than 200 miles from Rome;t 
but having to travel by the Via Appia, he has so 
little respect for the impatience of his readers as 
to enter upon an account of the objects of an- 
tiquity which he saw en passant, of which more 
need not be said at present. But in p. 538, taking 
up the subject of the fountain again, and re- 
peating that it was certainly to be looked for at a 
place called Palazzo, six miles above Venusia, and 
in that diocese, he gives the following reasons for 
adhering to that opinion : — 


“La preave qui rend le point indubitable est, que 
c’est laou se trouvoit sans le moindre doute l’église de 
SS. Gervais et Protais qualifice par le monument de (sic) 
située & la Fontaine Bandusine méme. C’est la paroi 
neuve du bourg méme qui occupe l’éminence, qui est dé- 
diée maintenant aux deux saints: mais la vraie et an- 
cienne église de leur nom a été quasi jusqu’d nos tems 
dans le bas, et précisément dans l’endroit qui porte encore 
le nom de Fontana —_ quoique la fontaine n’en ait pas 
moins disparu que l’église, de la maniére que je vais rac- 
conter. L’église avoit donné & cens tout le terrain qui 
étoit de sa propriété, Le censitaire voulant se délivrer dela 
servitude que lui imposoit la fontaine, en conduisit les 
eaux hors de la ion et en laissa combler le bassin 
par la terre de l’éminence dont son rocher faisoit partie; 
en sorte qu’il ne resta & une fontaine si digne d'un autre 
sort que l’ombre de son grand nom dans la dénomination 
de Fontana grande que le lieua conservé, et quiest d’autant 

lus concluant qu’il est 8 Palazzo deux autres fontaines fort 
les, sur lesquelles ce nom prouve combien celle de Ban- 
dusie devoit ’emporter. La grandeur de cette fontaine 
se juge en effet, soit de la grande fontaine appelée Fon- 
tana rotta formée de son ruisseau dans le chemin sous 
Palazzo, soit de Veau qui cherche & s’échapper de tous 
cétés dés la source méme, dont tout I’entour en est 
comme une terre de ma D’apres l’'idée qui sen con- 
serve vive dans le lieu, le Prince présent de Palazzo 
voulut rétablir la fontaine pour y former un mo 
C'est ce que j’appris dans le lieu méme du nommé Michael 
Lavoro, emploié par son seigneur a I’excavation, qui avoit 
Il m’ajouta qu’on avoit trouvé non 


* The precise words are, “Ecclesia SS. MM. Gervasi 
et Protasius (Protasii ?) in Bandusino Fonte apud Venu- 
siam.” Chaupy, iii. 364, note. 

+ P. 365. 
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seulement les ouvrages de la fontaine, mais les vieilles 
racines gros arbres qui l’ombrageoient. m’attesta 
par la, sans le scavoir, un caractére particulier de la fon- 
taine de Bandusie d’Horace. La vue du lieu m’assuroit 
de tous les autres. L’éminence, & mi-cote de laquelle elle 
se trouvoit, parfaitement tournée au Nord, lui donnait 
nécessairement les deux, qui consistérent & étre |’abri le 
sar du soleil aux heures ou il est plus chaud, et & 

er la plus belle chute. La clarté plus grande que 
celle du cristal, une fraicheur capable d’attirer, I'été, les 
hommes et les animaux, s’apercoivent jusques dans la Fon- 
tana rotta, quoique elle ne soit que son ruisseau, et en lieu 
igné de la source. On ne sauroit douter d’aprés tous 
ces traits que la fontaine, qui forme un point si important 
de la matiere que je traite, ne soit celle que la main pro- 
fane que j'ai dit, dénatura si indignement. Le lieu ott 
elle se trouve aiant été des dépendances de la patrie méme 
@Horace et le lieu od lui, les siens, ou au moins beaucoup 
de ses concitoyens, durent avoir leurs possessions, il n'est 
besoin méme de dire les occasions qui pit avoir le 

‘ovte d’admirer sa beauté et de la chanter,” &c. &c. 


We are much obliged to Dr. Ramage for his 
interesting paper; yet I cannot but think that, 
after the perusal of the above account from Chaupy, 
he will no longer feel any difficulty from “ finding 
no such fountain in this quarter as we might 
expect to mark the spot,” but admit the balance 
of evidence to be in favour of the “Fontana 
grande,” though in its present state it affords 
another instance out of many where selfishness 
and private advan have obliterated the most 
interesting memorials of the “olden time.” We 
have many such still among us; let us take care 
to preserve them. Ww. 


“THE ITALIANS. 
i. 267.) 


The Italians was printed previous to its repre- 
sentation, April 3, 1819. It was accepted by the 
Committee of Drury Lane for representation in 
1817, and announced in the bills to be performed 
immediately, Mr. Kean to take the principal cha- 
racter (Albanio); but from cou causes was 
delayed until Feb. 15, 1819, when Miss Porter's 
tragedy of Switzerland was presented. It was in 
this p ” that Kean acted so badly that Bucke, 
the author of The Italians, withdrew it. It was 
stated in the newspapers that Miss Porter com- 

lained that hardly any of her language was 
elivered by him; that he spoke, as it were, what 
came uppermost ; and Mrs. Glover complained that 
his maccuracy perpetually put her out—many of 
the audience crying out “shame,” his negligence 
was so palpable. It was stated that he had a 
a dislike to that lady, and showed it by his 
viour to her play. After Bucke had with- 


drawn his play, he had it printed, “ with a preface 


containing the correspondence of the author with 
the Committee of Drury Lane Theatre, P. Moore, 
Esq., M.P., and Mr. Kean.” In this preface he 
distinetly states that Kean was requested to per- 


form the principal character. He ‘accordingly 
read it immediately, and expressed himself enthu- 
siastically in its behalf; but afterwards he hinted 
to the author that “the character of Manfredi 
was too much in his line’; “that the Blind Man 
was too good”; “that the Page would excite too 
much interest” ; and “that no one should write a 
tragedy for that house without making the entire 
interest centre in the character HE should per- 
form,” such was the inordinate vanity of the 
man. 

This public exposure of Kean’s unfairness to 
the other actors, and of his domineering egotism, 
created such a sensation that the play had a most 
rapid sale. I do not know the date of the first 
edition, but it probably was early in March, as it 
was withdrawn on Feb. 18; and the letter of 
Kean, containing some sort of defence, was pub- 
lished in the morning papers of March 18. The 

reface to the third edition bears the date of 
March 24, and that to the sixth edition April 16. 
Geneste (vol. viii. p. 687) says that a seventh edi- 
tion was printed in May. This edition I have not 
seen, but I suppose it contains another preface, as 
Geneste (1. c.) says, “ Bucke’s four prefaces are 
well worth reading.” The description of the pack 
of “wolves,” * and their howling the play down 
after they entered in a mass at half-price, is too 
long to occupy your pages. (If C. T. wishes par- 
ticularly, I will forward him a copy.) At the 
time when the play was acted Kean was in Scot- 
land ; his part was sustained by Rae. 

Bucke, in his small volume of poems (pp. 92), 
published the same year (1819), entitled Fali 
of the Leaf and other Poems, dedicates it — 

“To those Friends, public and private, who, in so 
marked a manner, signalised their regard for litera 
justice during the late unprecedented and illiterate attac 
upon his tragedy of The Italians, the Author dedicates 
= poems with every sentiment of respect and grati- 
tude,” 

On the back of the next leaf, after the above 
dedication, is the following : — 

“ By the same Author—I. The Italians, a tragedy ; per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre against the Author’s con- 
sent, and withdrawn on the second night of performance, 
in consequence of a violent party having been made up 
against it by the partisans of Mr. Kean. A New Edition, 
with a Final Preface.—Price Four Shillings. 

PI Final Preface may be had separate.—Price One 
Shilling. 

in Retirement, &c. &c.” 

It will be seen from the above that it does not 
mention the number of the edition, but only a 
new edition. Whether this is the seventh, or more, 
we are left to conjecture. I do not possess this 
edition, neither have I seen it. 

Although Bucke wrote or compiled near — 
twenty works, there is only one entered under hii 


* Wolves, the name of a club to which Kean be- 
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name in the last edition of Lowndes’s "s 
Manual, “ On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Subli- 
mities of Nature.” 

Being interested in procuring notes upon Bucke 
and his works, I should feel obliged if any of your 
correspondents could inform us where he was born, 
and of what family, and where he was educated ; 
also the date of his death. James Biapon. 

Albion House, Pont-y-Pool. 


The tragedy inquired after by C. T., The Italians; 
or the Fatal Accusation, was certainly published. 
It was the production of Charles Bucke, author 
of a book entitled On the Beauties, Harmonies, 
and Sublimities of Nature, 4 vols. 8vo, 1821, a 
copy of which, it is not uninteresting to note, 
occurs in the catalogue of Willis & Sotheran for 
March 1855, bearing the remark in the hand- 
writing of Sir James Mackintosh: “One of the 
most beautiful books I ever read.” The tragedy 
in question is announced at the end of the preface 
as having into the eighth edition, and the 
following statement is appended : — 

“This edition is printed from the Copy, read with dis- 
tinguished approbation before a numerous but highly 
select audience at Frex-Masons’ HAtu. ‘There cannot, 
in my opinion, be a doubt,’ says a celebrated commentator 
on Shakspeare, in a letter to the Author, ‘ that, had your 
tragedy not encountered the most illiberal and env d 


ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT CANNES, 


(4 8S. i. 269.) 
Upon a query concerning a Roman inseripti 
in Gaston have add a letter to the Gan 


of a local paper, the Revue de Cannes, I send you 
that letter in print, in order that you may insert 
such portion of it in your paper as you fit 
to accept. 

Had I within my reach the Inscriptions of 
Orelli or Gruter, I would have copied out the ong 
concerning Letitia, which seems to contain ‘the’ 
fullest, if not the only account, of the Seven 
Augustales. 

I also suppose that something on that subject 
might be gathered in the Memours of the Roman 
Archeological Society, published in Rome by’ 
Hensen and others. 

I do not pretend, therefore, to give a precise 
answer to Mr. TITe’s oe , and shall be pleased 
to have it completely elucidated in your columas, 

Please Sir to accept this wish of a foreign sub- 
scriber. J. C. pe Covrost, 

“ M. le Directeur de la Revue, 

“Tout le monde connait ici la chapelle Saint-Nicolag 
a —e on arrive par une étroite ruelle sans issue; et 
paralléle & l’ancienne route du Cannet, tout prés et der- 
riére la gare du chemin de fer, 

“A l’entrée de cette chapelle on voit gisant dans la 

ire du chemin, un bloc de calcaire, taillé, non sans 


opposition, of which there is any record in the annals of 
dramatic literature, it must have succeeded to the full 
extent of your wishes. There is a romantic interest about 
it, and a novelty in several of the characters, powerfully 
adapted to arrest and fix attention. The mental aberra- 
tions in the character of ALBANIO,—forming a species of 
hallucination, the result of an excess of sensibility,—ap- 
= to me well and correctly drawn ; and are finely re- 

eved by the pathetic scenes, which occur between 
Fowrano and his fascinating page. Scrrto is, in fact, 
throughout, a creation of uncommon beauty and effect ; 
and together with the sublime and masterly character of 
ALBANI0, should have rendered the ‘ ITALIANS’ as great 
a favorite on the stage as it is likely to prove in the closet.” 


With regard to the origin of the tragedy, the 
author states in the preface to the work to which 
I am indebted for the foregoing information : — 

“ The two succeeding winters were passed in the envi- 
rons of London : where, — occasionally at the theatres, 
the manner of representing Hamlet, Macbeth, Cymbeline, 
and Othello, inspired him with a wish, if possible, to 
write a tragedy. Hence originated the IraLians.” 


Mr. Bucke was author also of a Life of Aken- 


The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems; and the 

Philosophy of Nature, 2 vols. 8vo, of which the 

Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities may be re- 

garded as an expansion. Wrrtram Bares, 
Birmingham. 


Elégance, en forme de cippe funéraire. Sur la face est 

ravée une inscription latine, encadrée d’une moulure, 
to base de cette pierre a été brisée, mais seulement au- 
dessous de l’inscription qui reste bien entitre. La dimen- 
sion de la pierre est, entre les encadrements et non com- 
pris le petit fronton dont une corne est en y= brisée, 
de 0™ 45 de hauteur sur 0™ 28 de largeur. lettres de 
V'inscription, bien tracées, ont 4 centimetres de hauteur, 
Dimension totale 0™ 80 sur 0™ 44. 

“En voici le texte, bien lisible encore, quoique les 
derniéres lignes aient été empatées récemment par wn” 
ouvrier,’ qui, chargé de repeindre la porte de la chapelle, 
s'est avisé de frotter sa brosse sur la pierre. 


“D. M. 
VENVSL# * 
ANTHIMIL 

LAE 
Cc. VENVSIVS 
ANDRON SEX 
VIR. AVG. CORP. 
FILIAE 
DVLCISSIMAE. 


“Un anglais, M. W. Tite, architecte distingué, membre” 
du Parlement pour la cité de Bath, qui est demeuré os 


| hiver & Cannes, a remarqué cette pierre si négli 
side, 8v0, 1882; of Amusements in’ Retirement ; | bien 


ligemment 
abandonnée depuis bien des années sans doute. Il en # 


* On remarquera la double voyelle Z qui termine 
remier nom tandis que le second est écrit avec deux 
ettres séparées A E, de méme que pour les deux derniéres 

concordances, Le graveur aura-t-il manqué de place et 
achevant la premiere ligne? ou bien cette légere ¢ 

férence pourrait-elle aider les épigraphistes & préciser 
l’époque de notre inscription qu'un visiteur accoutumé 


de cette ville, juge compétent en telle matiére, attribae, 
m’a-t-on dit, au deuxitme siécle ? 
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déchiffré et relevé V'inscription qu'il a fait insérer dans 
unj hebdomadaire intitulé Notes and Queries. Ce 
urnal est fait en grande partie par ses abonnés eux- 
mémes, chacun y mettant au hasard de ses lectures ou de 
ses voyages des questions diverses auxquelles d’autres 
font des réponses que leur suggérent leur savoir spécial 
ou les recherches qu’ils sont ainsi amenés & faire sur les 
sujets qui leur présentent de l'intérét. Ce petit recueil 
@’amateurs, soigneusement édité, offre beaucoup de va- 
riété et est devenu un répertoire trés-répandu dans lequel 
on retrouve, au moyen d’un index annuel, nombre de 
documents et d’informations qu’on chercherait difficile- 
ment ailleurs. 

“On a tenté en France, il y a quelques années, une 

blication analogue, et il est & regretter qu'elle ait été 

terrompue. 

« C’est dans le numéro du 21 mars dernier que le texte 
de notre inscription a été publi¢. La question posée par 
M. Tite est celle-ci : — 

“+ Qi pourrai-je trouver le meilleur document touchant 
les Sex ¥iri ou Seviri Augustales?’ 

“Ne pensez-vous pas, M. le directeur, que c’est de 
Cannes que doit venir la réponse & cette interrogation 
proposée de Cannes méme par l'un de nos visiteurs 
anglais? Telle & été du moins mon impression en lisant 
la question. 

“Beaucoup de personnes avaient sans doute, et depuis 
longtemps, remarqué cette pierre tumulaire, mais beau- 
coup aussi n’avaient pas pris la peine de la déchiffrer ou 
réussi & la bien comprendre. 

“Mon attention étant éveillée par la question du pro- 
meneur britannique, j'ai interprété ainsi Pépitaphe 

“ Diis Manibus.—Aux Dieux Manes, 

“ Venusiz Anthimillz, Caius Venusius Andronicus, sex 
Viroram Augustalium corporis, filie dulcissime. 

“ A Venusia Anthimilla, sa fille chérie, Caius Venusius 
Andronicus, du corps des Sévirs Augustales, 

“ La difficulté d’interprétation n’était que dans les mots 

ss: Vir. Aug. Corp. 

“ J’en ai trouve l’explication, ainsi que la réponse & la 
es de M. Tite, dans le tome 2, 1259 du Musée 

e Sculpture ancienne et moderne (Musée du Louvre) du 
comte de Clarac, Paris, 1841, in 8°. En voici un extrait : 
“* Les Sévirs, Sex Viri, VI Viri Augustales étaient des 
ae @un rang inférieur, tirés de la classe des af- 
chis; on en rencontre méme parmi les esclaves. 
(Vv oir Recueil des inscriptions d’Orelli, N° 2425.) Ils 
avaient été institués par Auguste," pour veiller l’entre- 
tien et & la conservation de ses lares qu'il fit placer dans 
les carrefours, compita, quadrivia, afin de rendre leur 
culte plus public. Les petites places ou on les mettait 
leur faisaient donner les noms de Jares compitales, ou 
quadriviales, (Orelli, n° 1664), de Lares publici (n° 1668); 
on les trouve aussi appelés & Verone, dit parentes Augusti 
(n° 1679) et lares paterni (n° 1667). Ce fut une idée 
politique d’Auguste, qui en multipliant les idoles de ses 
dieux ares, voulut s’attacher la classe trés-nombreuse des 
affranchis, devenus citoyens, par cette sorte de distinction 
qu'il leur accorda dans les colonies et les villes munici- 
Il résulta de cette institution, une corporation, 
Une espéce d’ordre intermédiaire .... entre les décurions 
etle peuple. (Orelli, n° 3939.—Romanelli, Topographia, 
to. p. 349.) ... Quoique les fonctions des Sévirs A 
tales fussent peu importantes, ces places étaient trés-re- 


2 D'aprés une note que je viens recevoir, les Viri Au- 
es Nont pas été institués par Auguste, mais par 

bere et Livie en Phonneur d’Auguste. (Tac, Ann. I. 
54, I. 83. Hist. IT. 95. Suet. Claud, 6.) Ils étaient alors 


au nombre de vingt-un. Les Sévirs ne furent institués’ 


lus tard dans les colonies et | ici i 
00) es et les municipes. (Voir 


aes (Orelli, n® 1658, 59, 60, 61, 2424, 25. n° 610, 
“* Les Sévirs Augustales formaient une i cor- 
poration, un collegium, ainsi que nous le voyons par beau- 
coup d’inscriptions, et entre autres par celle de Petilia 
(Orelli, n° 8678) qui contient un long testament en 
faveur du Corpus Augustalium et ow il n’est question que 
de ces Sévirs, sans qu'on y trouve cependant rien de 
précis sur les fonctions de cette corporation... .... - 

“Elles étaient au-dessous de celles des Ediles puisque 
une inscription de Dertosa, en Espagne, accorde ses 
services & un de ses Sévirs les honneurs dédiliciens. 
(Orelli, n° 3928, 3943.)’ 

“ Parmi le trés-petit nombre d’ouvrages que j’ai pu 
consulter ici, je n’ai réussi & découvrir aucune mention 
de notre cippe de St.-Nicolas. M. l’abbé Tisserand, dans 
l’Histoire civile et religieuse de la ville de Nice et du dé- 
agen a des Alpes-Maritimes, Nice, 1862, 2 vol. in 8°, 

e méme, sans doute, qui a publi¢é récemment dans la 
Revue de curieuses recherches sur l’évéque Godeau, n’en 
parle pas, bien qu'il donne, pages 39-48 de son premier 
volume, le d’environ deux cents épitaphes dé- 
couvertes dans ces parages, ce qu’il appelle le Nécrologe 
des anciens Romains des Alpes-Maritimes. J’en conclus 
a les premiers historiens de la Provence que l’abbé 

isserand parait avoir soigneusement compulsés, n’auront 
pas eu connaissance de la curieuse épitaphe de la Filia 
dulcissima de notre Venusius, 

“Si pourtant, M. le directeur, quelqu’un des lecteurs 
de votre journal venait & en découvrir mention quelque 
part, je le prierais de vouloir bien recueillir et vous in- 
diquer ce témoignage, pour qu’on sache si notre inserip- 
tion est réellement demeurée inédite jusqu’& sa publica- 
tion dans les Notes and Queries du 21 mars 1868. 

“ J’en viens maintenant & l'objet principal de ma lettre, 
qui est celui-ci : 

“ Puisqu’il est question, ainsi que je Yai appris par 
votre Revue, d’inaugurer dans votre ville une société des 
lettres, sciences, et arts, la municipalité si éclairée et si 
active aujourd’hui ne jugerait-elle pas & propos de ne pas 
abandonner plus longtemps & toutes les chances de de- 
struction le remarquable monument d’Anthimilla et de le 
faire placer respectueusement dans une des salles de son 
Hétel-de-Ville ou du local des réunions de la nouvelle 
société? Ce serait la premitre pierre de votre musée, et 
bien qu’on en pfit sans doute réunir d'autres, elle de- 
meurerait probablement la principale par son antiquité et 
son élégance. 

“Que si pourtant on préférait ne pas la déplacer et la 
laisser 1&4 méme ou probablement elle a été érigée, il y a 
quelques dix-sept cents ans, il serait facile de construire 
une petite niche de caracttre romain et de placer notre 
cippe redressé derriére un grillage — qu’il demeurat & 
l’abri des insultes du passant, dans le compitum méme de 
St.-Nicolas, Alors il n’y aurait plus danger qu’un bar- 
bouilleur mal appris y vint étaler sa grosse couleur, ou 

v’un ouvrier de Vulcain la prit, sans malice, pour en- 
ume au risque de l’ébrécher d’avantage. 

“ N’est-il pas, M. le directeur, du devoir d’une ville aussi 
florissante que la yétre, si richement favorisée d’Apollon, 
de montrer un peu de respect pour les débris des anciens 
aiges, et de ne pas donner aux nombreux étrangers qui y 
apportent leurs guinées, le spectacle d’un délaissement 
quelque peu barbare ? 

“Un jour peut-étre un amateur qui aurait lu cette 
réclame, si vous voulez bien, M. le directeur, en insérer 
quelque chose dans votre feuille et se ferait construire 
une habitation dans le voisinage de St.-Nicolas, aurait 
V’idée de la nommer Villa Venusia, et ce serait, ce semble, 


de bon t. 
Veuillez agréer, ete.” 
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SPIRIT-WRITING. 
(4™ i. 338.) 


A more detailed account of the “ sensational” 
narrative mentioned by F. C. H. is to be found in 
a collection of similar stories made by Robert 
Dale Owen, and published both in America and 
London, under the title of Footfalls on the Boundary 
of another World. The account, though differing 
in a few points, is in the main the same as nar- 
rated by your correspondent, and is briefly as 
follows : — 

Mr. Robert Bruce, a man of humble circum- 
stances, was born about the close of the last cen- 
tury at Torbay. When thirty years of age (#. e. 
1898) he was mate on board a barque trading 
between Liverpool and St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick. During one of her voyages, he and the 
captain had both descended to the cabin to calcu- 
late their day’s work. After some time the latter, 
unnoticed by the former, who was intent upon his 
duties, went on deck again. An hour had elapsed, 
when Mr. Bruce, the mate, being unable to make 
his calculations coincide with the dead-reckoning, 
called out, without looking round, “1 make our 
latitude and longitude so-and-so. Can this be 
right?” Receiving no answer he looked up, and 
instead of the captain, he observed a complete 
stranger seated at the captain’s desk. Startled at 
the apparition, he went on deck to inquire of the 
— Then followed the examination of the 
sailors, and the discovery of the writing on the 
slate—the words being “ steer to the nor’-west,” 
not “ south-west.” The captain resolved to alter 
the ship’s course, and instructions were given 
to steer north-west. About three o'clock, the 
looker out reported an iceberg nearly a-head, and 
shortly after a dismantled vessel was perceived 
with many sufferers on board. Boats were sent 
to their relief, and she was found to be a n- 
ger vessel from Quebec to Liverpool, icebound, 
wrecked, and without water or provisions. As 
one of the suffering crew was ascending the deck 
of the relieving ship, Bruce recognised in him 
unmistakeably the face he had seen at the cap- 
tain’s desk four hours before; not only the face, 
but the person and dress exactly corresponded. 
The mate pointed him out to the captain, who re- 
quested him to write the words “steer N. W.” 
on the other side of the slate whereon the myste- 
rious order had been given. The two writings 
were found to be identical in form and character. 
The writer had no recollection of having fallen 
into a trance, but the captain of the rescued ship 
stated, that sume time before noon on the day 
they were saved, “this gentleman” (pointing to 
the passenger), “ being much exhausted, fell into a 
heavy sleep. On awaking, he said to me, ‘ Cap- 
tain, we shall be relieved to-day.’ He had dreamed 
he was on board a barque, and that she was com- 


ing to our rescue, though he said nothing of 
writing on a slate. As it has turned out, I cannot 
doubt that it was all arran in some incomy 
hensible way, by an overruling Providence, so that 
we might be saved.” 

The above narrative was thus communicated to 
the author of Footfalls by Captain J. S. Clarke, of 
the schooner Julia Hallock, who had it direct} 
from Mr. Bruce himself. This-was in J uly, 1859, 
when the Julia Hallock was lying at the foot of 
Rutger’s Slip, New York. A.M. 

Oxford. 


The story which F. C. H. narrates, with per 
haps rather fewer circumstantial details, was 
narrated to me two or three months ago by a 
gentleman of standing in Liverpool ; and narrated, 
not as an effective invention, but as a strange 
fact which had occurred to a sea-captain, now 
living, a native (I think) of Scotland, and well 
known to my informant. The latter had received 
the narrative from the captain himself, who had 
moreover also, according to his own account, had 
another spiritual experience, quite equally ex- 
traordinary, in connection with the Franklin 
searching expedition. I do not feel at liberty to 
name my informant, and do not recollect the name 
of the captain, though it was mentioned to me at 
the time ; but I infer that the statements made 
to me must be sufficiently notorious in some cir- 
cles. W. M. Rosser. 

[We have to thank Mr. Rem, Mr, G. E. D, 

C., C. A. W., and many other correspondents, for 
similar replies. ] 


Verses By Mr. (4 8. i. 388.)—It is 
erroneously stated in The Guardian (April 8, 1868) 
that the lines of Mr. Disraeli “On the Portrait of 
Lady Mahon” have never appeared in print be- 
fore. They were published in the Book of Beady 
for 1839. STanwore. 


Dictionary oF Quotations (4 S. i. 268, 395.) 
My attention has just been directed to some 
amusing controversy in your pages as to who is 
the plagiarist, in respect to two different dic- 
tionaries of Latin quotations: one published by 
Messrs. Shaw & Co., the other by Mr. Gover, a8 
long since as 1858; seeing that both books, 
though ignoring each other, are to some extent 
identical. The answer will occur to any one fa- 
miliar with the literature of quotetisne— they 
both plagiarists from a common source, viz. Ma 
donnel’s Dictionary of Quotations, of which nine 
editions were published with successive improve- 
ments between 1791 and 1820. * Shaw's editor 
copies the book bodily, here and there introducing 
additions, but without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of Macdonnel or anyone else. Govers 8 
neither more nor less than a verbatim reprint of 
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editi ‘ace and all, —e only the 
the same kind of thing 
had been done in 1856, under the name of Michel- 
sen. In the ae of Latin Quotations, 
edited by Mr. Riley, wit e assistance of my- 
self and my late talented son, I gave some account 
of preceding compilers of Dictionaries of Latin 
Quotations, acknowledging the value of Macdon- 
nel, as well as of Moore's Dictionary, published 
in 1831, which superseded his predecessors, and 
showing how much more we had ourselves done. 
Henry G. 


Messrs. Shaw & Co. need not trouble themselves 
about “seeking to know the full particulars of 
the piracy by which they have been injured ” 
(see letter to Mn. TrepEman, 4" S. i. 395): for 
both Shaw’s New Dictionary of Quotations, 1868, 
which they say was “published as it is in June, 
1858,” and Gover's Handy Book, 1858, are copied 
word for word from A Dictionary of Select and 
Popular Quotations, &c., published by J. Grigg, 
No. 9, N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, U. 5. 
America, and entered in the office of the Clerk 
(D. ——S the District of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, on March 19, 1831—a copy of which is 
now before me. Your correspondent Mr. TIEDE- 
MAN will see who the pirates are, and that his 
letter to “N, &. Q.” has been of some service. 

Saint Jonny 

Penshaw. 

[Mr. Crookes’ communication shows three piracies 
instead of two, Another and another still succeeds !— 
Ep. & Q.”) 

Listenine Backwarps (4* §, i. 296.)—Listen- 
ing and walking backwards is considered unlucky 
in Ireland, and children are cautioned carefully to 
avoid both, on the ground that God has given 
them faculties to be rightly used, and not con- 
trary, to the manner for which these were de- 
signed. I have often seen the children of the 
peasantry severely reprimanded, and not unfre- 
oy punished, for breaches of the direct 
natural law of the sense of hearing and the order 
of motion. 8. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Lycu Gare i. 390.)—It appears the 
Architectural Publication Society have been told 
“ that these erections are all of the Post-Reform- 
ation period.” Have the Committee come across, 
in the course of their investigations, Britton’s 

ves (nO mean authority), which says for- 
merly there stood near Gloucester Cathedral, in a 
lane, called Lych-lane, a lych-gate, where the 
corpse of King Edward II. ‘rested on its way to 
interment? I need not remind them of the his- 
torical circumstances connected with the removal 
of the corpse of King Edward II., or that the 
date of his reign was nearly a century prior to 
the Reformation. “They are told nothing of the 


same kind exists abroad.” What says Britton of 
the derivation? Corpse-Gate, Lich-Gate, Kechen- 

, German. Are we to infer that the Germans 
oo distinct name for a gate and pathway to a 
churchyard which had no existence in their 
country? Turning to Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary (voce “ Lic”’), 1 find the word was in 
common use in all the northern counties of 
Europe, with the same meaning—“ place for the 
corpse.” I would suggest to the Committee to 
consult the authorities quoted by Bosworth in the 
different northern tongues to prove the lic to have 
been a compound with all funeral terms, e. g. lie- 
rest, & body rest; lic-man, a man who provides 
for funerals, &c. &c. Probably they will not lay 
much stress on the argument of timber being a 
material prone to decay, when they recall the 
fact that the earliest Christian churches in Eng- 
land were built of wood, particularly in districts 
where that material was abundant, and stone quar- 
ries rare. I have myself observed this in different 
counties of England when hunting out old relics 
of church-ornamentation, and have accidentally 
come upon a lych-gate in a retired country village, 
where things remain in statu quo, as they were 
fixed originally by ecclesiastical authority. There 
is a splendid specimen of lych-gate at del in 
Sussex, a church for ages under the patronage of 
the Dukes of Norfolk. A few years since it was 
removed from the entrance to the graveyard, and 
erected as a porch on the north side of the church. 
When the Prince Consort rebuilt the church at 
Whippingham, the Queen’s parish for her marine 
residence at Osborn, in the Isle of Wight, a lych- 
gate was added as the entrance to the graveyard, 
through which her Majesty, and indeed the whole 
congregation, pass for divine worship in the new- 
built parish church. These facts may help the 
Committee in their further investigations for the 
A. P. S..—a work which will be of service to 
students in ecclesiastical antiquities. 

GARDENS. 


1ts Erymotoey anp xi. 
331, 481.)—I think that the derivation from hohn, 
hin, hini, hdhon, &c., is the only reasonable one. 
That it should be “the Mceso-Gothic hauns 
(low)” according to Mr. W. W. Sxzat, is not 
likely in my opinion. On the other hand, I do 
not agree with J. A. P., that the word ought to 
be written honni. Old German has hén, héni, 
hina; Dutch has hoon, hoonen; modern Ger- 
man has hohn, hihnen; Italian has onire; and old 
French has honir, honier. I do not see a single 
reason why honi should be spelled honni. The 
present French orthography is decidedly the result 
of a vicious pronunciation. H. TrepEMan. 

Amsterdam, 


Lavunp (4" §, i. 87, 252.) —I am very so 
that the editor of “N. & Q.” did not think i 
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proper to publish the whole of my article, as the 

omitted second part of it is eminently essential to 

the understanding of the term ouw (German awe), 

not own, as I find it printed. Will you please 

correct this typographical error in one of your 

next numbers. H. TrepEMAnN. 
Amsterdam. 


(4 8. i. 104, 327.) — Unless the | 


manner of blessing the Golden Rose has been 
altered in modern times, it would seem that the 
writer of the account in the Times, referred to by 


Dr. Piesse, has been under a mistake. For Du- | 


randus and other writers expressly mention that 
the three materials are—“aurum, muscus, et bal- 


samum,” and that the musk is stuck on to the | 


gold “ balsamo mediante.” But the “ balsam ” of 
ecclesiastical writers is a vegetable substance, the 


fragrant resin of the Balsamodendron gileadense, a | 


shrub indigenous in Palestine and Arabia, “ Balm 
of Gilead ” or B. of Mecca,” the “ balm” which 


Jacob sent into Egypt, the “balsam” that is | 


mingled with oil in the “chrism” of the Catholic 
Church. oy 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Latren, CanpLe Waters (4" S. i. 20, 103.)— 
The following note has been kindly sent me. It is 
an. extract from Wood's Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches (1806, p. 34), and is based on a “ com- 

tus” 1323... 1325 among the Sacrist Rolls 
at Norwich, under the head “ Orologium ” :— 

“ The works appear to have been in progress during 
three years, and besides the cost of iron work, brass, 
copper, and latoun, a considerable sum was expended in 
carpénter’s work, &c.” 

From this we should rather be led to infer that 
latoun was not brass but iron tinned over; and 
we should infer from Pistol’s speech (Merry Wives, 
i. 4,) that it is not “lath” that he means, as has 
often been supposed : — 

“Sir John and master mine, 
I challenge combat of this latten bilbo.” 

Swords of tin are common as children’s toys, 
but I never heard of any of brass. What are 
candle wallers? By the way, your printers have 
made two mistakes in this, a very unusual thing 
with them; I am afraid, however, it is my fault 
as corrector: the passage should be “Candle Plates, 
or Wallers of Brass or Lattin.” What are these ? 

A. A, 


Forrren orn Scorrish oF 
Latin (4" 8. i. 24, 204.)\—A Roman Catholic 
gentleman told me some years ago that the reason 
why the old broad pronunciation was changed in 
our English schools, was the more easily to detect 
those ‘who had been educated in the Jesuit col- 
legés ‘abroad, as at St. Omer, Douay, &c.; and 
that it was done in those days when religious 
acerbities were carried to the highest pitch. I 
have also heard that within a comparatively short 


| time the lower classes in the Scottish schools and: 
| colleges pronounced Latin broad, that is like It. 
| lian; but when the boys were raised to the u per 
| classes, the system was wholly changed, and the 
words pronounced as in English, ALA, 
Poets’ Corner. 
Lanp Measures (4" 8. i. 98, 181.)— If your 
valued correspondent, Mr. Irvine, could 
| get any surveyor to estimate how many modem 
| acres there may be in the ploughgates he refers 
to, it would be the mean: >f throwing such light 
on the questions of carucates, hides, ox-gangs, 
| as the subject has never yet received. A.A, 
| Poets’ Corner. 

York, Hererorp, AND Sarum Brevrarms 
S. i. 149, 206.) —Besides the York Breviaries 
_ (1493 Venice, Hannam, and 1526 Paris, Regnault) 
in the Bodleian, two copies were, in 1850, in the 
possession of the Rev. J. Raine, another in the 
| collection of the Rev. W. J. Blew, and in that of 
—— Sherbrooke, Esq. Specimens of the Here- 
| ford Breviaries will be found in the Bodleian 
| (Gough 69, 1505, Rouen Haghe), in the libraries 
_ of the Chapter, Worcester, and OC. Eyston, Esq. 
_ A list of about one hundred and thirty examples of 
| Sarum Breviaries varying in date from 1483 to 
1557, many of great value and interest, and nearly 
| all in England, will be found in The Ecclesiologist, 
| new series, vol. vii. Mr. Hart cannot do better 
| than consult this catalogue, which is compiled 

with great care, and contains information res 
| ing the various printed service books of English 
Uses. Joun Preeor, Jun, 


Smoxine (4S, i. 270.)—To your note must be 
added the bridge of boats over the Golden Horn 
at Constantinople, where non-smoking is rigidly 

enforced on the smoking population. 
Hype CLARKE, 


Van (4" S. i. 268.)—I do not flatter 
myself that I _ much in tracing Van Dunk to 
his origin, when I remind J. M. that in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's amusing slangy comedy, The Beg- 
gars’ Bush, one of the characters is “ Vandunke, 
Burgomaster of Bruges.” This play was acted at 
| Whitehall in 1622; but I have no doubt the 
| Jacobean wits were perfectly familiar with “ Myn- 
| heer’s” name and weakness, The “ Burgomaster” 
| of the play is as much a toper as he of “ the bowl 
| as ang: as the Zuyder Zee.” I have always sup- 
‘an Dunk to be the typical Dutchman. All 
| the northerly nations were credited with the prac- 

tice of that “custom more honoured in the breach 
|than the observance.” We English do not 
escape : — 
|“ Bernardo. Have they (i. e. the English) not 
Store of wine there ? 

Caponi. Yes, and drink more in two hours 
Than the Dutchman or the Dane in four and twenty,” 

Massinger’s Grand Duke of Florence, Act II. Se. 2” 
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I do not know if the exact name, Van Dunk, 
really exists in Holland. If not, it so conveniently 
roximates to the adjective describing the nature 
of Mynheer, that, when once invented, it could not 
easily die :— 
Vandunke, . . . . my name’s Vandunke. 
Hempskirke. Van-drank it's rather.” 
Beggars’ Bush, Act II. Se. 3. 
As to the “ monumental bottle” of the catch, I 
surmise it is inseparable from the character. In 
the final scene of The Beggars’ Bush, Mynheer 
enters with a drum at the head of the beggars, 
&e.:— 
Commentaries ; 
So I, to breed my chronicle, came forth 
Cesar Vandunke, et veni, vidi, vici! 
Give me my bottle, and set down the drum.” 
Joun Appis, Jun. 
Worwarpe (4" S. i. 65, 181, 254.)—I find this 
word in The Letting of Humors Blood in the Head- 
Vaine, of Samuel Rowlands, London, 1611 : — 
“ His breeches that came to him by befriending, 
Are desperat lik himselfe, and quite past mending. 
He takes a common course to goe vntrust, 
Except his Shirt’s a washing ; then he must 
Goe wool-ward for the time : he scorns it hee, 
That’s worth two Shirts his Landresse should him see.” 
Satyre 5. 
In the reprint of this piece, edited by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott (small 4to, E ry 1815), the fol- 
lowing note is appended to the passage I have 
cited : — 


Like Cesar, when he bred his 


“Our ancestors’ dress consisted of three principal parts, 
cloak, doublet, and hose. The former was often laid aside 
when the gallant was said to be in cuerpo. The hose, 
like the present pantaloons, comprehended breeches and 
stockings in one piece. They were fixed to the doublet 
by a vast number of strings called points, by tying or 
unloosing of which the person was trussed or untrussed. 
A slovenly, careless ruffian, like him described in the 
satire, went about without being trussed, unless when his 
only shirt was a-washing, when the hiatus between the 
hose and doublet would have ex the deficiency of 
linen. Thus, like Don Armado, he went wool-ward for 
penance,”—p, vii. 


Birmingham. 

If A. H. will only take time enough he will 
find my explanations quite right; and if so, he 
will not need to be at the trouble of proving them 


Bates. 


Meanwhile, I must comment upon his two new 
statements. His first is, that there is no allusion 
to penance in the quotation from the Crede. Of 


course this is quite right, for it is i ion | 
— ) quite right, for it is in the quotation 


pole that pen is implied. 

Secondly, he thinks that to go wolwarde means 
to go woolwards, Certainly not. In the first ex- 
Ntiaguisbed bcs is an adjective ; and he has not 

: hed between the endings ward and wards, 
Which were never confounded till recently in 


writings. To go woolward means ¢9 go 


about “ with the woolly side in” ; and the verb to go 
is here used, as elsewhere in old English, for to 
about, much as in the Bible (see Gen. iii. 14.) 
To go woolwards, if it ever were to be used (for 
it never has been), could only mean that which 
we more commonly express by the phrase—“ to 

a wool-gathering.” JALTER SKEAT. 

7, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Music to Neare’s “Hymns oF THE EasTERN 
Cuurco” (4 8, i, 221.)—The music to Dr. 
Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church is com 
by a Mrs. Barker, wife of a clergyman, unbene- 
ficed, at Brighton. R. C. 8. W. 


“ FAREWELL MANcHESTER” (4 i. 220.)— 
L. E. B. will find words to “ Farewell Manches- 
ter” in Macfarren’s collection of Old English 
Ballads, It begins : — 

“Farewell Manchester, noble town farewell, 
Here with loyalty every breast may swell.” 

Only two verses are given, and I do not know 

if any more are extant. R. C. 8. W. 


“ THe OvuTLANDIsH Knient” (4 i, 221, 344.) 
In his answer headed as above, Mr. LLEWELLYNN 
Jewitt states that — 

“ The above old ballad is still occasionally sung among 
the labouring population of the Midland Counties, amo: 
whom many of the finest old ballads are still retained in 
their purity.” 

This is a bag interesting intimation. A col- 
lection of these fine old ballads, gathered from the 
lips of the persons among whom they are popular, 
and from other sources, would not only be sin- 
gularly acceptable to the poetical archeologist 
but would be a real contribution to the cause of 
ae education ; for reading will never be a 

‘avourite occupation for the spare time of labouring 
men, unless some cultivation of the imaginative 
faculties be attempted. What makes the Scotch 
comparatively an educated people is, their at- 
tachment to (the highest poetry) the Bible, and 
to their national ballads. Wo d Mr. Jewrrt be 
prevailed on to think of this? J.H. C. 


Tosy Jue xii. 523; 4% S. i, 160.)— 
Your correspondent A. A. asks where the Bow 
china manufactory stood. The establishment is 
known to have been founded in 1744, and about 
a month ago, in trenching for a drain at the 
lucifer-match works of Messrs. Bell & Black at 
Bow, the cutting intersected a waste-heap, and 
many fragments have been found, consisting of 
knife-handles, cups, and plaster moulds for casting 
the ornaments in relief. The curator of the 
Geological Museum, Jermyn Street, has thus 
been enabled to identify, as of Bow manufacture 
two perfect specimens in the ceramic collection of 
that museum, and Mr. Bell has liberally given 
several of the fragments to the Museum. 

Joun Piecor, Jun. 
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Joun Pururrorr (4" 8. i. 31, 352.)—To your 
own and Mr. Manvet’s replies to the query re- | 
ting the Somerset herald of this name, you 
may add that he attended Charles I. at the siege 
of Gloucester, and was the bearer of the king’s 
summons to the citizens to surrender that city, 
Aug. 10, 1643. He wished to read the —— 
summons openly at the High Cross, “ but 
Majesty, by his message, not requiring the same, 
the Governor (Massy) would no wayes permit 
it.” He was, nevertheless, received with much 
courtesy, and his horse was led away and stabled 
while the citizens debated less upon their answer 
than “in satisfying Mr. Maior’s scruples touching 
his oath of fidelity.” At length they resolved to 
send an answer “by messengers of their own,” | 
and “ within the time appointed,” replied — 

“We doe keepe this city, according to our oaths and 
allegiance, to and for the use of his Majesty and his royal | 
— and doe accordingly conceive ourselves wholly | 

nd to obey the commands of his Majesty, signified by | 
both Houses of Parliament, and are resolved by God’s | 
helpe to keepe this city accordingly.” 

See the learned and interesting introduction to 
the Bibliotheca Glocestrensis by Rey. J. Webb. | 
The scene has been admirably painted by Mr. R. 
Dowling. | 

King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


i. 316.) —I am afraid that I 
must plead guilty to the charge of coining and utter- | 
ing thisword. When I wrote the paper in which | 
it occurs, it seemed to come familiar to me; but 
this doubtless arose from the fact that I had made 
former use of it—if I am not mistaken—in these 
columns, My object was to find an English sub- 
stitute for the French word brochure, when wish- | 
ing to indicate a book of small dimensions, stitched 
or sewed, and not bound. I do not pretend to 
justify the etymological construction of the term, 
in which I fear I have been somewhat incon- 
siderate. If any correspondent will suggest a 
better word, I shall be happy, for one, to adopt it. 

Bares. 


Birmingham, 

W. M. Tuackeray’s Portrait (4" S. i, 16.)— 
An admirable full-length sketch of Mr. Thackeray, | 
drawn by himself, will be found in the Cornhill | 
Magazine (vol. iii. p. 250), where it forms a 
vignette to the Roundabout Paper, “ Round about 
the Christmas Tree.” He is in the pit of a theatre, 
watching the pantomime. 

“You and I, my good Bob, if we want to see a play, 
do not disdain an order from*our friend the newspaper 
editor, or to take a seat in the pit.” 


W.B. | 


Screntiric Booxs i. 315.) — 
No doubt there must be recent books which would 
more fully meet the requirementsof Mr. Scurvumrr, 
and which other correspondents may be able to | 


specify. Meanwhile I can name a somewhat ol. 
volume thus entitled : — 

“Nuovo Metodo per la Lingua Italiana la pitt scelta, 
estensivo a tutte le ingue ; quale si possono agevol- 
mente ricercare e rinvenire ordinatamente i Vocabolj 
espressivi di pressoché tutte le Cose Fisiche, Spirituali, ¢ 
Scientifiche ; cavati_dal Vocabolario de’ Signori Accade. 
mici della Crusca. Milano, Malatesta, 1743-50,” 

The compiler of the book is Girolamo Andrea 
Martignoni, but his name does not appear on the 
title-page. The first part (or first volume) professes 
to contain “The Words of Physical Things, sub- 
divided under the seven Manual Arts, four of the 
Liberal Arts, and some of the principal predica- 
ments and genera of all things.” In less abstruse 
language, the subdivision into sections gives 
Medicine and Food ; the Chase, Fowling, and 
Fishing; Agriculture; Navigation ; War; Build 
ing; Weaving and Clothing; Astronomy; Music; 
Arithmetic; Geometry and Painting; Generic 
Words. The second part gives the words of 
Moral Things, or Ethics, into the subdivisions of 
which I probably need not enter. The book, it 
should be understood, is not in any degree ency- 
clopedic: it is a classified dictionary, giving and 
briefly defining the words and phrases appropriate 
to the several arts, &c. W. M. Rosszrm. 


“I think that the Frasario Mercantile, published at 
Trieste, within the last few years, will suppl 
both the first and second of Mr. G. A. Scurumpr'’s 
wants. The work gives each term or phrase in 
English, French, German, and Italian. 

W. R. Drewyay. 


Tue Wire's Surname (4* §, i. 343.)—In con- 
nection with ad correspondent O. P. Q.’s letter, 
the custom of the former republic (now canton) of 


| Geneva seems to me worth mentioning. At 


Geneva, till within the last thirty years, it was 
the custom for the husband and wife to use the 
wife's maiden name after the husband’s. Thus, 
if Monsieur A. married Mademoiselle B., they 
were thenceforth known as Monsieur and Madame 


_A. B.; and after the death of one, the survivor 


continued to be so called. This custom is by n0 
means extinct, though it is now of less uni 
application than formerly. 

WIcKHAM. 


It is my belief that O. P. Q. has made rathers 
sweeping assertion by saying, that “all over 
modern Europe” a woman om by marriage “all 


_ ostensible connection with her own family desig- 


nation.” In Portugal, the very count 
which O. P. Q. takes his illustration, such is not 


| the case; as it is customary there for a woman t 


add her husband’s surname to her own, 80 & 
(to keep O. P. Q.’s example) the Senhorita Monica 
Mendes by her marriage to the Senhor Mam 
Pereira becomes Senhora Monica Mendes Pereif®. 
I may further add that “Senhora,” and nd 
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«¢ Senhorita,” is the usual word for “Miss” as 


well as “Madame,” and is never used without | 


“ Dona” being put after it; therefore, the above- 
mentioned lady would be addressed correctly as 
Senhora Dona Monica Mendes Pereira. 

HERMIT. 


Caxnine’s Despatcn (4% 8. i. 267, 302.)—I 
beg leave respectfully to observe that the version 
which G. says is correct is not so. It ran thus :— 

« In making of treaties* the fault of the Dutch 

Ts giving hs little, and asking too much. 

With equal advantage the rest} are content, 

So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms} a twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent, 
Twent r cent, 

Nous frapperons Falcke with twenty per cent.” 


Sir Davies (4 S. i. 245.)—The present 
owner of Bottisham Hall, George Jenyns, Esq., 
says that he does not remember any picture an- 
swering to the description given by your corre- 
spondent ; but it is possible such an one may have 
been stowed away in a lumber room. The place 
is at present let; but he expects to be there in 
July next, when he will institute a search, the 
result of which shall be communicated. — 


Tae Ten CommanpmeEnts (4" i. 360.)—I 
was sorry to find in the respectable and impartial 
pages of “N. & Q.” an unjust and often refuted 
charge revived, and in these very uncourteous 
terms: “In this copy the second Mosaic com- 
mandment is left out, as was usual in Romanist 
times.” The writer of this offensive sentence 
ought to know that Catholics include what he 
would call the .second commandment in the 
first, considering it as merely an explanation of 
the foregoing words. Therefore, if it was at any 
time omitted, it was merely for the sake of brevity, 
as in the metrical version which he adduces, and 
not to favour idolatry, as the accusation evidently 
insinuates, F.C. E 


Yew Trees 1x Cuurcnyarps (4 8, i. — .)— 
The general tradition, which I have heard in 
almost all parts of the country, is, that these trees 
were planted to provide the best material of which 
the long-bows were made. The wakes, church- 
ales, &c., were generally held in the churchyards, 
and, among other sports, the shooting at the butts 
was one of the principal: so that the archers may 
have watched the growth of the’ tree, and have 
selected from time to time the branches best 
suited for the purpose. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner, 


. Not « in matters of commerce.” The Dutch are re- 
markable for fair dealing in buying and selling. 
+ Not “the French,” but:all other nations. 


+ Not “cottons,” but in Dutch shi Dutch | 
cargoes ch ships. Dute' 


is se, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Vestiarium Christianum. The Origin and gradual De- 
velopment of the Dress v Holy Ministry in the Church. 
By the Rev. Wharton B. Marriott, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
(Rivington.) 

At a moment like the present, when the question of 
vestments is agitating the whole body of the church, the 
admirers of what is called a higher ritual seeing in the 
more ornate vestments the symbolism of their pecu- 
liar views, while less advanced churchmen regard their 
introduction at least with regret, and the Evangelical 
party with mingled feelings of alarm and repugnance— 
at such a moment, a careful inquiry into the origin and 
gradual development of our ecclesiastical costume must 
command general attention. Mr. Marriott seems to have 
spared no pains in investigating the question, and his pub- 
lishers no expense in giving forth the result of his in- 
quiries in a most suitable manner, for it is illustrated by 
no less than sixty-three plates, besides numerous wood- 
cuts; and the value of such illustrations in a work of 
this character it is impossible to overrate. The volume, 
which will no doubt be widely studied, will be found by 
no means favourable to the novelties which have given 
rise to so much recent controversy. It would seem that for 
the first four centuries the dress of Christian ministry was 
in form, in shape, in distinctive name identical with the 
dress worn by persons of condition, on occasions of joyous 
festival or solemn ceremonial, In the four succeeding 
centuries, after this older costume had disappeared from 
common use, it was still preserved in the state dresses of 
Roman official dignitaries, and in the vestments which 
alone were considered seemly for such as ministered in 
the various offices of the church : and it was not till the 
age of Charlemagne that the peculiarities of ecclesiastical 


| dress began to attract the attention of churchmen, and 


| less a public favourite. 


an attempt was made to trace out in detail a correspond- 
ence between the “ eight vestments ” of the Jewish High 
Priest and those of Christian ministry. The type of dress 
thus established has been maintained in the Roman 
Church, with slight variations, to our own time. But at 
the Reformation we rejected the medieval type of dress, 
and, to use Mr. Marriott’s words, “the result has been 
that the customary ministering dress of the English 
clergy, during the last three hundred years, has been in 
colour and appearance, though not in name, all but 
exactly identical with that which we find assigned to the 
Apostles in the earliest monuments of Christendom; and 
which, upon similar evidence, we shall find reason to 
conclude was, in point of fact, the dress of Christian 
ministry in the primitive ages of the Church.” The 
work is one which commends itself to the special atten- 
tion of all who take an interest in the subject of vest- 
ments; and those who may most dissent from Mr, Mar- 
riott’s views must ockevaletien their obligations to him 
for the vast amount of materials for the discussion of the 
question which he has accumulated in this very hand- 
some volume. 


Morte D' Arthur. Sir Thomas Mallory’s Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table, 
The original edition of Caxton, revised for modern Use. 
With an Introduction by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 
The Globe Edition. (Macmillan.) : 
This is a marvellously cheap and neat reprint of a 

book which for nearly four centuries has been more or 

It has been especially pre- 


pared for the perusal of ordinary readers, more especially 
boys, from whom the chief demand for it may be ex- 
pected to come. It is a book well deserving to be in- 
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BY cluded in Macmillan’s Globe Series, for few exhibit more ‘ces 
vividly the ideals of magnanimity, fiat to Correspondents. 

verence for women, gentleness, self-sacrifice, and other | Usrvensar Catatooun or Boous ow Ant.—All Additions 
manly virtues, than does the story Knights be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington 
Round Table. As told by Sir Thomas Ma ory, and print A er artiste & . which ‘idabh 

by Caxton, it is here so far judiciously revised as to suit | next week. are— rs ae Te. postponed until 


it to our times, and in this new form will no doubt find Sir Walter Scott's Head, Portraits, 
fresh favour with thousands of readers. Early Paitions of F 
The Ages of the Earth. Biblical Testimony to the Earth’ 3 Madge Hilton, the Wites of Plumpton. 
} Antiquity and Progressive Development. By the Rev. jan 
D. Pitcairn, D. D. (Bagster. ) to as walt as to 


An ably written little volume to prove that Holy | vi 446, S21; J 


Scripture, in isolated texts and incidental expressions, | 
harmonises with the two great and admitted facts of geo- A. B. H. The original ballad, “ Douglas, Douglas, tender and tree" 
logy, viz. that the Earth has a just claim to a vast and | was inquired ow 8. v. 169, ix. 71. still remains 
indefinite antiquity, and that the Earth’s creation has Of the Hewlat (circa 1486), tsorteinal, or m sir Richard Holland's Bake 
been a work of gradual and progressive development. Pa —< 
A. les Feast is an allusion to the well-known ii 
Tennyson's “ Lucretius.”—There can be no doubt the “ Story of the Barber's’ Sixth Brother" tn the 


that the Laureate’s new poem in this month’s Macmillan | "9... The epigram beginning — 


will dissipate the fears of those critics who saw in some “ an Irishman fishing one day in the Liffey,” 
of his recent contributions to periodical literature symp- ved volume of the Sporting Magazine at the close 
: toms of weakness. “Lucretius” is of pure metal, and | or no of the present century: Fae 
has the true ring of genius. extract from 
Percy’s Retiques.—The printin Bishop Percy’s | 
Folio is at length fini and Part 2 of | fad the alliterative poom,® An Austrion Army,” 
Vol. If. and Vol. III. will be in the ablisher’s hands for 
delivery next week. The subscription list is closed, staged 


Ma. Srewart's Query is too 
M.A. Cawtan. There no difficulty in i 


1 except for the five and ten guinea editions. The prices of 
the others are raised, and the demy and extra octavos 
wed now pey poy the trade. There a 
vy debt still on the book, which it is to be hoped that oN * to segistored for tranemiatien chavsll 
the trade-sales will clear, as it would not be creditable 
that the Tapco of the printing of this interesting folio 


should a pecuniary sufferer from his zeal in securing ANDY BOOK of RULES and TABLES for 

an object which all admirers of Percy’s world-renowned DATES HISTORICAL EVENTS, and of PUBLIC 

collection have long desired to see accomplished. English Sovereigns, with Teading Dates tne Conquene to 

Sociery.—Not discouraged by the difficulties | BY J, BONO, Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 
sa which he has encountered in bringing out the Percy 

Mr. Furnivall p to start a Ballad Society 

rinting the Pepysian Roxburghe Collections, and in- O BOOKBUYERS.—Now read t free for 

| dod all our Ballads, printed and manuscript. Great as two stamps, NATT ALI & BOND'S CATA ‘OG E for 180 co 


is Mr. Furnivall’s energy, we doubt if it will suffice to prising 700 Rare and Valuable BOOKS in History, 
oyages and Travels, Natural History, Greek and ‘Latin Clastan 


carry this scheme into effect. What moderate library will | fo" rts, Asdhitesture, and the Belles Lettres. 


: be ably to devote room for the volumes which these B a C Gard 
The Rev. Mackenzre WaAccorr announces for early HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT?— 
blication, in one volume, demy 8vo, “ Sacred Archxo- mmediate answer to the inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK 
3; a Popular Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Art and oF TYPES, with information for Authors, may be obtained, on appli- 
Institutions, from Primitive to Modern Times.” R. BARRETT & SONS, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. ( 
FAMILY HISTORY, ETC 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES Nobleman, having accew for twenty-five fears tory 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. Transcriber, Coilator, oe 8. 8., 9, High Holborn. 
of Price, & be direct 
tolthe, gentlemen by they are Tequlted, whose sad BOOK-BUYERS —THOMAS BEET has now 
a NEW CATALOGUE, including rare and t 
"s Hisrony or Folio. KS, Black-letter Books, Works illustrated by cad 4 
onren's History or Doncastan. 2 vols. folio. and a singular Coliection of Trials, Bal Jests, f 
axe's Hisrony or Yous. Folio. leries, &c. Sent by post on receipt of de, 
15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, 
or ¢ edition. Libraries and small collecti of books p hased 
anens, tee Seane 1x ree Grass. 1696, OLD, 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, iO LITERARY COLLECTORS.—To be § a 
Bond Street, London, W. the ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBITUARY, 2 ola. com- ; 
c riers. Street Pancras. be 
Coutacrions. Vol. TX. Or any. BE SOLD, Savent -three of Berrow's 
Gancen op WORCESTER JOURNAL 1707 to 178. to MR. WM. 


Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. ART WRIGHT, Severn Side 
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H UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
STRACHAN, 

JOHN JACKSON, Assist.-8 


EETH. — M.D., 188, Oxford 
viene ‘enables hima to insert FALSE the ‘least 


are 


37, Cornhill, London. 


wires. “Paine tooth tooth on Vulcanite 5s., complete set from 
plete 


ver 7s. 6d., complete ; on platina 10s., com 
set on from complete filling Ss. Old sets 
= -B. Practical dentist profession many 


Ix POUNDS PER WEEK 
S laid laid up by and 


RAILWAY NGERS’ ASSURANCE 
OMPANY. 
apply to pane he at the Railway Stations, to the 
RNHILL, and 10, REGENT W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. _ 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 
G BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; Ladies 
TRAYELLIP ng Begs with Despatch, 
Boxes. d Dressi er articles for Home 
Writing and Dr CATALOGUE, post free. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, 
London, W.C. 


Allen's Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bedsteads, 
Stand s, Canteens, &c., post free. 


MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

Tes CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK- -STITCH WORK . ALIKE ON 
sides. Catalogues sent free 


WE ‘THOMAS & Co, 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
for 


Children’s Diet, 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
_THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ATI GOUT, NEURALGIA, 


of the Liste. Scrofulous ac. It iso an 
admirable application for Chilblains. The ans will be forwarded 
for one venace- stamp. Sold by T. KEAT 79, ~ 3 Paul's Church- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s Sd., 42. 6d. and 1s. each, and by ali Chemists. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.— The diseases common 
to Winter, and endan coring man’s physical condition, will 
by ; sexist, many may be mitigated and their effects remo 
sid appropriately applied at the beginning of Spring. Hol- 
y's Pills are acknowledged far and wide to be the most certai 
disordered organs, and the most innocent aperient tha 
seleceribed. Thi icine is applicable to all alike, young or old, 
| Gelicate : it increases the appetite and controis all derange- 
the bowels. After the is occasional doses of 
Pills will prevent any rela secure, pr 
the good results which “flo flow from perfect purity | 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 

The Original. Used in the army and navy, we cuttttens, &e., ont 
— amily, & for securing wearing apparel, &c., agai loss 

does not corrode the texture of the: finest fabric, and 

be | for or durability. Price is. per bottle.— 

vy alt Cher BORD. 10, — Street. London, E.C. 

and Stati rchasers should be caretul 

Galea, an unicorn, on the outside wrapper of every 


—| MS PEN MAKER TO rus 
SILL respectfully directs the ention of the 
ic, and of all “ewes tee! Pens, to the incomparable 


sf treet, Birmingt ham; 91, John New York ; 
Street, New Yor! 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has a clear Waenitzing leon of 32,000 times, shows 
all kinds of in Wi Se Blood, &c. &c., 
Adulteration of Food, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that 
have Dentist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man 


the Press all scientific men who have seen 
ibe s the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever in- 

bj has twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope Micro- 
scope, and is twice as coed an as athe celebrated Rae (which pee 
been aw: so many prize medals), as may be inferred from the fo! 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae himself : — 

“ Canute, 12th, 1867. 
“ To Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 
Sir, 

7 Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to 
ask your terms for supplying me with the same per 20 gross, as I con- 
sider them superior to Yours, &., 

“ RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 
Thee te teftem the public that Ihave no Agent any where, and all 
ed Agents are impostors. The above lactrument can only be 
— me, in Eraleghem. Those at a distance who care for in- 
struction and amusement, can have it safe and free by sample post, 
of 32 Postage Stamps. 


Samples sent Sante ps. 
Ail persone wishing farther pa icul: and testi ials, must send 
stamped and addressed envelop. 
Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
18, Blucher Street, Birmingham. 4 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


Castle, near In nverness ; 

Edinburgh White Ha Hall, i}, Cumberland ; Ridley 
ortu le of y G reenock, 

JOMM EDWARDS & CO. 1, Vansittart Strect, Deptford, 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neural gia, and LL Liver a Nervous 
Deafness, Epilepsy I F LOAN. 
For ascertain the efficacy, a TEST ot VOL TA BL 

Self-appiicable DS, BELTS, Pocket 
t grat ee from -, according to power. 
Pombined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. 

Pamphiets post free. 

J. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, No. 200, t 
Street, W., London. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


E AND ELECTRIC-BE. 


Sufferers Debility, Painful Indigestion 
Weakness, &c., can now the only “ Guaranteed 

Remedy" in Europe, protected oe er Majesty's Great Seal. 

for One Stamp, by Elcetrician to 

London Hospitals), Percy House London. 


‘and 
N.B.—Medicine ees 7 leading 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (4* S. 1. Mar 2, 


Just published, 
A PROSE COMPANION TO THE “IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


LA MORTE D’ARTHUR 


THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR, compiled by SIR THOMAS MALLORY. 
[ Abridged and Revised by EDWARD CONYBEARE, B.A., 

Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, antique cloth, elegant, price 12s. 
LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO. 


SONSDALS. | TENNYSON’S “LUCRETIUS,” 
Now Ready, with Portrait and Facsimile, crown 8vo, 10s. 67. | 


SEE 
LIFE OF JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., LATE MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 
Qe. Selections from hie Writings. Price One Shilling. 
Bishop Lonsdale was a me -4 is At worth wilting, THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for MAY. 


~ “THE HERMITS.” Part IT. 
coming ve id the d are none the better f the in- . e 
creasing rari By PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. Illustrated. Price ts. 


big hover mods THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA 


) sentiment, his generous actions, his joyous and hearty spirit, his frank SIRS. W. BAKER. With 
gentlemanlike bearing; his mealy sly. feeling for mar and | | Edition. 8vo, 212 Portraits, Maps, 
bemare NEW POEMS. By Matthew Arnold, 

— = Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. (Next week, 


Mrs, Jameson's Italian Painters. REMAINS OF MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 


Edited by the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. omg Tawwe. 
» 6s. ay. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN GLOBE EDITION of MORTE D'ARTHUR 
PAINTERS, and of the PROGRESS of PAINTING INITALY,| ROUND TABLE, ‘The of Caxton, 
—From Cimabue to Bassano. By MRS. JAMESON Modern Use by SIR EDWARD STRACHEY. Royal fen. 00 


3s. 6d. (This dap. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


: “ A book well calculated to aaa that part of the qutsstaiamast 
derived from in 


Notes ind Queries. | Now ready, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Jameson, which long been amocinted with 

; for the of a work, ILLIAM BLAKE’S POETICAL SKETCHES 
biographical critical, on the Dee from Cimabue now first reprinted from the original edition of 1783. 
to and Paul Veronese.” “Th und 
“ A complete gradus to a knowledge of and one adm bethan t he were We = shall hardly hed 
of tho end om ateur; for it | 
the graces of style and language.""—Art 


SONGS of INNOCENCE and EXPERIENCE 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, Piccadilly. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


by to ond lone: Journal. By the same author, feap. 8vo, 4s. 
| 


Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


‘ OTABLE THINGS OF OUR OWN TIME ; INVALUABLE TO LIBRARIANS AND SECRETARIES OF 


Volume of “ Things not Generally Known 
xplained.” By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A | LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
Marvels of the Universe Geologica Progress—Seas, ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
{ Countries Animal Life—Trees and Plante—Sci Med to blished during 1867; giving title, size, price, and publi 
Arte-Mining and Working in Metals The Hallway The the every book, pal published. With an Index to facilitate 
‘ew Operations of War—Diamonds—Life, Health and 

Jottings—Great Exhibitions, &c. With copious Index. London : SAMPSON LOW. SON, & MARSTON, Crown Bulldiag® 

LOCKWOOD & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. las, Fleet Street. ss 


| Just published, 


ETRICAL EPITAPHS, ANCIENT and « LITERATURE, consisting of 
. upwards of 4,400 articles, 
BICKERS & SON, Leicester Square, London : and at Eton. } 11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. " 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesmt 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County—Saturday, May 2, 1968. 
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